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NOTICE TO STOCKHOLDERS: The annual meeting of the stockholders of General Mills, Inc., will be held at 
2:00 p.m.. Central Daylight Time, September 22, 1975, at Golden Valley (Minneapolis), Minn. The Notice of Annual 
Meeting of Stockholders and Proxy Statement is being mailed to reach stockholders on or about August 29, 1975. 
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To Our Stockholders and Employees: 

August 15, 1975 


We are pleased to report that General Mills achieved 
new records in sales, earnings and earnings per 
share in fiscal 1975 notwithstanding high inflation 
and the most severe recession in several decades. 
Sales increased 15.4 per cent and reached 
$2,308,900,000. Net earnings were $76,213,000, or 
$3.19 per common share and common share equiv¬ 
alent. Earnings were reduced $7,773,000, or 32 
cents per share by a change in fiscal 1975 to the 
LIFO (last in, first out) method of accounting for 36 
per cent of consolidated inventories. 

The effect of the change is to remove from current 
operating earnings the increase in the value of un¬ 
sold inventories that develop in periods of general 
inflation. We believe, over the long run, that inflation 
is probable, and LIFO accounting will give a better 
matching of current costs and revenues. Further¬ 
more, in a period of inflation, the change to LIFO 
accounting also results in a deferral of income taxes 
which would otherwise be payable on appreciation 
of inventory value, thereby conserving cash for the 
replenishment of inventories at higher costs. 

The unusual economic environment in fiscal 1975 
provided a supreme test for General Mills' strategy 
of seeking stability and consistent growth from bal¬ 
anced, diversified bases in food, consumer non-food 
and specialty chemical markets. Roughly compara¬ 
ble rates of gain in sales were attained by each of the 
three major product groups. The majority of food 
businesses had good earnings strength, particularly 
breakfast products; dessert and baking mixes and 
flour; certain snack lines; and the Red Lobster Inns 
specialty seafood restaurants. Grain merchandising, 
seafood and international snacks reported lower 
earnings. Consumer non-food areas had mixed re¬ 
sults, varying from strong gains by craft, game and 
toy operations to relatively weak performance in 
line with cautious consumer buying and other in¬ 
dustry trends in fashion and direct marketing. 
Specialty chemicals reported a lower second half 
following a strong first half 

General Mills achieved its progress while main¬ 
taining a high level of spending for new product 
development and increasing its overall marketing 
support of existing products. At the same time, the 
growth in interest expense halted in the fourth quar¬ 
ter after nearly doubling in the prior two years All of 
these factors, including improved working capital 
turnover which led to lower debt, are positive signs 


for future progress. The same is true of the acquisi¬ 
tion of General Interiors, makers of fine furniture. 

In fiscal 1976, we expect increases in physical 
volumes in line with a gradually improving economy; 
thisfollowsayearwhen our sales gain was essential¬ 
ly the result of inflation. Dollar sales growth may 
moderate from the fiscal 1975 rate as a slowing of 
inflationary pressure on costs, if continued, will re¬ 
sult in smaller rates of price increases Substantial 
price declines have already been made in many food 
and chemical lines. Emphasis will be placed on in¬ 
ternal growth, particularly toward restoring margins 
in areas which have exhibited recent weakness. Cur¬ 
rent trends reflect the improvements noted in the 
final quarter, including improved volume, improved 
margins in some areas and the benefits of actions 
taken to tighten control of expenses and working 
capital. This supports our confidence that fiscal 1976 
will bring good earnings growth in line with General 
Mills' long-term goal of increasing earnings per 
share at a compound rate in excess of 10 per cent 

Investment of about $110,000,000 in fixed assets 
is planned in fiscal 1976. A major portion will be de¬ 
voted to high return areas such as expansion of Red 
Lobster Inns restaurants at a rate of about three units 
per month, a new specialty chemical plant to pro¬ 
duce XB-23 xanthan gum and increased food plant 
capacity, particularly for breakfast cereals. 

More than ever, success in a consumer-oriented 
business depends on the manner in which we serve 
consumer needs with truly outstanding values and 
experiences The contributions of our 47,969 em¬ 
ployees and our suppliers made this possible in fis¬ 
cal 1975 and earned the customer support for which 
we are most appreciative. In fiscal 1976, we will be 
devoting more and more energy to furthering under¬ 
standing of the environment in which all of us live, 
for environmental changes are always reflected in 
consumer interests and life styles 

Your Board on July 28 voted to recommend to 
shareholders that they approve an increase in the 
authorized capitalization and a two-for-one split of 
the common stock. The Board also announced its 
intention to declare a 17-cent quarterly dividend on 
each split share at its September meeting, payable 
November 1 to stockholders of record October 10, 
1975 The recommendation is detailed in General 
Mills' Proxy Statement for all stockholders, for whose 
continued support and interest we are grateful 


/ j Chairman of the Board 

EXECUTIVE OFFICES 




Vice Chairman 


President *• 


9200 WAYZATA BOULEVARD • MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

PO. Bo* 1113. Minneapolis, Minnesota 55440 • Telephone (612) 540-2311 
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Success Through Service 


In its 47th year, General Mills continued with its 
primary mission, serving consumers of all ages with 
a broad variety of quality products and services in 
three major groups — foods, consumer non-foods 
and specialty chemicals. Success was achieved in 
the face of high inflation and the most severe reces¬ 
sion since World War II. The company attained new 
records in sales, earnings and earnings per share. 
At the same time, the company increased its con¬ 
tributions as a good corporate citizen to social 
progress and civic betterment, to education and pro¬ 
tection of the environment. 

F oods remained as General Mills’ dominant area 
of service to consumers, accounting for 70.8 per 
cent of consolidated sales and 72.6 per cent of oper¬ 
ating profits. In recent years, good sales growth has 
come from such traditional high-value foods as Big G 
cereals, Betty Crocker mixes, Bisquick and Gold 
Medal flour and from bases added in the past dec¬ 
ade such as the snack lines of Tom’s Foods, Gorton's 
seafoods and emerging textured vegetable protein 
foods. Broadening international markets, including 
those reached through the crisp and snack opera¬ 
tions of Smiths Foods in England, Holland and Bel¬ 
gium, the cookie and biscuit business of Biscuiterie 
Nantaise in France and package foods and flour 
activities in Canada and Latin America have con¬ 
tributed importantly Red Lobster Inns specialty sea¬ 
food restaurants, with their reputation for providing 
excellent customer value, have emerged as a major 
entry into the large away-from-home eating market. 

Participation in consumer non-food markets, 
which brought 25 2 per cent of sales and 24.0 per 
cent of operating profits, is designed to enable Gen¬ 
eral Mills to capitalize on long-term growth in dis¬ 
posable income, increased leisure time and more 
casual life styles. The company serves consumers 
in selected markets with companies and brands 
which currently include such market leaders as Park¬ 
er Brothers games, Kenner toys, Lionel trains; Monet 
costume jewelry, Kimberly Knits, David Crystal and 
Izod fashion apparel; Eddie Bauer outdoor recrea¬ 


tional clothing and equipment; LeeWards hobby- 
crafts; and General Interiors’ fine furniture lines such 
as Kittinger and Pennsylvania House. 

Specialty chemicals, introduced as General Mills' 
products over 25 years ago, represent the company's 
major activity in industrial markets; they account for 
4.0 per cent of sales and 3.4 per cent of operating 
profits. General Mills Chemicals, Inc., originated and 
developed the manufacture of guar gum and its 
chemical derivatives, used in paper making, explo¬ 
sives, fire fighting and foods, and Versamid, Versalon 
and Milvex polyamid resins, used in high-perform¬ 
ance adhesive applications, corrosion preventing 
compounds, paints and flexographic inks. Moreover, 
the company has benefited by being a major pro¬ 
ducer of natural vitamin E. Further current progress 
results from the position the company has estab¬ 
lished as the leading supplier of chemicals to recov¬ 
er metals by hydrometallurgy; these include the 
patented LIX reagents, which are gaining prominent 
usage around the world in copper refining. 

Operating Earnings by 
Major Product Group 

millions ol dollars 

dfootfs £ Consumer non - loods ^Specially chemicals 



See page 35 lor data on which this chart is based 
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T he balanced diversification built over the past 
decade within the corporation is designed to 
provide a mix of businesses with the potential to 
bring stability and consistent growth in varying eco¬ 
nomic climates. Results confirm the continuing suc¬ 
cess of this strategy. 

In fiscal 1975, General Mills sales increased 15.4 
percent in reaching $2,308,900,000, marking a ninth 
successive year of gains following a reduction of 
flour milling capacity in 1966. In the most recent 
five years, sales have more than doubled. 

During the past year, net earnings reached 
$76,213,000, or $3.19 per common share and com¬ 
mon share equivalent. Earnings were reduced 
$7,773,000, or 32 cents per share, by a change in 
fiscal 1975 to the last in, first out (LIFO) method of 
accounting for approximately 36 per cent of the 
company's consolidated inventories. Including the 
LIFO reduction, earnings were ahead of the 
$75,137,000, or $3.18 per share, earned in the pre¬ 
vious year and provided the 13th successive year of 
record earnings and earnings per share before extra¬ 
ordinary items. Despite the LIFO reduction, earnings 
before extraordinary items have grown 76.4 per cent 
in the past five years, and earnings per share have 
compounded at an 11 per cent annual rate — from 
$1.89 in fiscal 1970 to $3.19 at present. 

Furthermore, as the following table reflects, em¬ 
phasis on internal growth in recent years is bringing 
strong, balanced progress in operating profits. 

OPERATING PROFITS Compound 


(millions) 1970 1975 G rowth Rot o Gr owth 

Food*.* 93.2 $147.4 9.6% 66.5 

Consumer Non-Food*. 25.1 49.6 14.1% 29.6 

Specialty Chemicals..3^ 6.9 17.4% 4.7 

Total*.4121.4 4202.9 10.9% 100.0 


R eturn on average shareholder equity of 14 6 per 
cent compares with 13.6 per cent in fiscal 1970 
and an average of 15.2 per cent for the past five 
years, offering continuing evidence that incremental 
investments of about half a billion dollars have been 
worthwhile. 

Furthermore, the earnings growth has permitted 
dividends per common share to increase for the 11 th 
successive year in addition to providing capital to 
finance even further growth. Dividends paid during 
fiscal 1975 totaled $1.17 per share compared with 


$1.06 the previous year; this marks 187 consecutive 
regular dividend payments without reduction. 

Fiscal 1975 was, indeed, a severe test for General 
Mills, and all of the company's businesses did not 
fare well (as the discussion of operations on follow¬ 
ing pages details). 

During fiscal 1975, the Consumer Price Index 
reached a 12.9 per cent annual rate in the July- 
September quarter; inflation was even higher in most 
of the company's worldwide markets. It exceeded 25 
per cent in England, for example. Industrial produc¬ 
tion, seasonally adjusted, declined in each month 
after September, 1974, 13.1 per cent overall. With 
declining production, seasonally adjusted manufac¬ 
turers' and trade inventories were reduced for four 
successive months and fell below the October, 1974, 
mark at year-end Personal income adjusted for in¬ 
flation continued a decline extending back to the 
fourth quarter of calendar 1973; corporate profits 
declined. During the year, unemployment increased 
from 5.2 per cent of the labor force in June, 1974, to 
9.2 per cent at the end of May, 1975; at the same 


Consumer Price Index 

Quarterly Change, Annual Rate 
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time, total employed declined from 86.4 million to 
84.4 million after dipping to 83.8 million in April. 
Bank prime lending rates, responding to increased 
demand to finance higher cost inventories, peaked at 
an all-time high of 12 per cent. 

I n its struggle with inflation and recession, the 
American family turned to economizing, bargain 
hunting and repairing items it once would have dis¬ 
carded. These were among the findings in the Gen¬ 
eral Mills American Family Report 1974-75. 

Based on a pioneering study by Yankelovich, 
Skelly and White, Inc., and sponsored by General 
Mills, the report gives an in-depth look at America's 
families and their money — its impact on their lives, 
their values, their hopes and fears at a time of se¬ 
rious national economic stress. It was planned to 
provide the general public, scholars and profession¬ 
als in a variety of fields with information that will help 
them and General Mills in meeting the needs of 
American families. 

The study, conducted in December, 1974, and 
January. 1975, covered a national probability sample 
of 1,247 families and a total of 2,194 interviews. 
Among highlights of the findings are these: 

• A majority of American families were still manag¬ 
ing to cope with inflation and recession — but a 
substantial minority (37 per cent) report their 
standard of living as worse than it was a year 
earlier. 

• American families are ill-prepared psychologically 
for economic difficulties. Two decades of stability 
and rising affluence have created an environment 
in which many things once considered luxuries 
(color television, eating out, movies) are taken for 
granted. 

• Most family concerns today center on money wor¬ 
ries — far outweighing such problems as crime, 
safety on the streets, quality of education and 
urban blight. 

• In facing the present economy and the economic 
problems which lie ahead, the American family has 
many resources — both tangible and intangible — 
upon which to draw: 


Among the tangible assets are savings, invest¬ 
ments, insurance, medical plans, cars, homes 
and a host of appliances. 

Among the equally important but less tangible 
assets are a strong commitment to family and 
a thriving sense of satisfaction with how the fam¬ 
ily members are working together and facing up 
to common problems. 

The 114-page American Family Report was re¬ 
leased to the public at a news conference in New 
York April 29, 1975. 

W hile the overall economy was reeling from the 
effects of inflation and recession, all seg¬ 
ments were not adversely affected, nor were all con¬ 
sumers impacted in the same manner. Such also was 
the case within General Mills’ balanced, diversified 
bases. 

Following a 33 per cent increase in fiscal 1974, a 
cost index of the company's raw materials rose an¬ 
other 12 per cent in the first half before moderating. 
Adverse weather conditions in the summer and fall, 
1974, dramatically reduced the supply of all grains 
and many ingredients on a worldwide basis. The 
reduced supply, combined with increasing demand, 
resulted in extremely volatile market prices: sugar 
was the most dramatic example, with price fluctua¬ 
tions in the magnitude of 379 per cent during the 
year. The rapidly rising costs were accompanied by 
related increases in working capital requirements, 
which together with higher short-term interest rates 
resulted in an increase of $7,678,000 in interest ex¬ 
pense, following a $10,242,000 increase in the year 
before. The annualized rate of increase for various 
types of transportation services ranged between 12 
and 18 per cent, aggregating over $13,000,000 in 
greater annualized cost. 

Thus, while sales growth of $308,800,000 was 
essentially the result of higher prices in response to 
cost increases, volumes were strong and growing in 
some businesses and relatively weak in others. After 
a strong first half, sales were particularly soft in the 
third quarter. Declines were primarily due to wide¬ 
spread efforts of retailers and industrial producers 
to reduce inventories as commodity prices weak¬ 
ened and consumer buying became more cautious 
Many products in the seven product lines within 
the three major groupings reported favorable earn¬ 
ings progress; the best performance, however, came 
within the three product lines that generally experi¬ 
enced the strongest consumer demand — breakfast 
and snack products, restaurant activities and crafts, 
games and toys. These activities combined to grow 
$17,700,000 in operating profits, or 16.7 per cent; 
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furthermore, they accounted for 58.1 per cent of the 
sales gain, or $179,400,000. Weak performance in 
line with cautious consumer buying and other indus¬ 
try trends was most prevalent in fashion and direct 
marketing; operating earnings of this product line 
declined $11,000,000, or 35.3 per cent, compared 
with the previous year. 

Sharp declines by Gorton's worldwide seafood 
procurement operations and narrowing margins at 
Smiths Foods’ snack businesses, though reversed in 
the final quarter, led to a retreat in net earnings of 
foreign operations of 16.7 per cent to $13,029,000. 
Sales increased 23.3 per cent and reached 
$386,164,000. These figures represent 17.1 per cent 
of corporate earnings and 16.7 per cent of consoli¬ 
dated sales. 

Earnings per share benefited year to year by a 
nearly two-cent increase in investment tax credits 
over the previous year; these credits amounted to 
$2,706,000 versus $2,303,000 in fiscal 1974. The 
company also received $1,300,000 in non-taxable 
compensation for the Peruvian fishmeal expropria¬ 
tion of two years ago. There was no material impact 
on earnings as a result of currency fluctuations. 


THEGENEML MILLS 

4MERIG4N E4MHY 
REPORTP74L5 


Americans List Their Most 
Important Personal Values 


Family 

Work 



Education 

Self- 

Fulfillment 
Financial 
Security 
Religion 
Doing Things 
for Others 
Having Children 



Not Being 
in Debt 


Patriotism 


Saving Money 


A s General Mills’ fourth fiscal quarter progressed, 
leading indicators pointed to economic recov¬ 
ery. Prospects of bigger farm crops and moderating 
demand and costs for other raw materials slowed in¬ 
flationary pressures, permitting price declines, for 
instance, in a number of food and chemical lines. 
The company’s sales rebounded, gaining at a rate of 
16.9 per cent in tne final quarter as compared to a 
15.4 per cent rate for the entire year. The rebound 
was stimulated by an improvement in food volume 
trend from the third quarter, enabling the company 
to finish on a strong note. Furthermore, success in 
efforts to improve working capital turnover reduced 
borrowing requirements; the company’s total debt at 
the end of fiscal 1975 fell approximately $20,000,000 
under the fiscal 1974 year-end total. The reduced 
borrowings and easing short-term interest rates re¬ 
sulted in a modest final quarter decline in net interest 
expense as compared with the same quarter of the 
previous year. This is the first such reduction in two 
years. 

After the quarter ended, government statistics pro¬ 
vided confirmation that the recession had bottomed, 
and some recovery was in evidence. The inflation 
rate, while still high by historical standards, dropped 
to a 6 5 per cent annual rate in the April-June quar¬ 
ter. The economy's total output of goods and serv¬ 
ice.’, adjusted for price increases, declined at only 
a 0 3 percent seasonally adjusted annual rate during 
the same period. Disposable personal income rose 
because of tax rebates, withholding-rate cuts and 
government pension bonuses that came during the 
quarter This helped spending for durable goods, 
after adjustment for inflation, to increase at a 10 per 
cent annual rate in the June quarter Meanwhile, out¬ 
lays for non-durables rose at a 6 3 per cent pace 
and spending on services increased at a 4 8 Der 
cent rate 

F or the year ahead, General Mills' operating strat¬ 
egy will remain relatively unchanged from that 
which brought excellent progress the past five years 
The company will strive to increase volume in all of 
today's established businesses, maintaining their 
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balance, supported by projected gross expenditures 
for new plant and equipment of about $110,000,000. 
New investments will support continued expansion 
of Red Lobster Inns restaurants at the rate of about 
three units per month, construction of a new special¬ 
ty chemical plant to produce XB-23 xanthan gums, 
and an increase in food plant capacity, particularly 
for breakfast cereals. Small acquisitions to support 
existing strategies are likely; however, no major new 
action to develop a new strategy is contemplated. 
The company maintains as its objective long-term 
growth in earnings per share at a compound annual 
rate in excess of 10 per cent. 

G eneral Mills has a strong commitment to corpo¬ 
rate citizenship and the concept that compa¬ 
nies as well as individuals must contribute to the well 
being of society. The corporation believes it makes 
a contribution by providing high-quality products 
and services, by conducting its business with integ¬ 
rity and by taking an active interest in the quality of 
life enjoyed by its employees and members of the 
communities in which it exists. 

In a year when "cutback" was a byword for indi¬ 
viduals and corporations alike, General Mills in¬ 
creased its contributions to worthy educational, civic, 
cultural, health and welfare programs. The company 
and its subsidiaries transferred $3,000,000 to the 
General Mills Foundation during the year. Grants by 
the Foundation increased seven per cent to a total 
of $2,182,000. The corporation and its subsidiaries 
made direct contributions of $447,000, and the com¬ 


pany provided an additional $111,000 in college 
scholarships through the Betty Crocker Search for 
Leadership in Family Living. 

Grants by the Foundation this year included one 
to the Minneapolis Public Schools for a program de¬ 
signed to broaden understanding of business, school 
and community relationships. The grant provided 
Resource Counselors to help school staffs integrate 
the expectations and trends of business and indus¬ 
try with school curriculum. They also provided op¬ 
portunities for students to become better acquainted 
with educational and vocational options to help them 
make a more successful transition from high school 
to postsecondary school experiences. 

i ts concern for the community led General Mills to 
invest in a new corporation, Stevens Court, Inc., 
for the purpose of upgrading housing and reversing 
the process of deterioration in an area near down¬ 
town Minneapolis. Stevens Court, Inc., purchases, 
renovates and manages apartment buildings. After 
one year, Stevens Court includes 300 apartments, 
and General Mills, with 65 per cent ownership, has 
invested more than a half million dollars. Generai 
Mills has committed Stevens Court operating profits 
for 10 years to funding additional renovation to fulfill 
General Mills’ original purpose: to reverse the proc¬ 
ess of physical deterioration and socio-economic 


Industrial Production Index, 
Seasonally Adjusted 1967=100 



1974 1975 
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downslide in the neighborhood and to preserve the 
character of the community. 

General Mills believes it is incumbent on all con¬ 
sumers to conserve energy in every way possible. In 
November, 1973, the company launched a strong 
conservation effort which proved to be very success¬ 
ful. During the year ended October 31, 1974, the 
Energy Conservation Program for total domestic 
operations resulted in an overall saving of nearly 10 
per cent, equivalent to a dollar saving of $1,500,000 

For the six-month period ended April 30, 1975, an 
energy saving of 12.8 per cent, equivalent to a dollar 
saving of $1,100,000, was attained. Recently-pub¬ 
lished figures by the Federal Energy Administration 
indicate that industry-wide audits to date disclose 
savings ranging from six per cent to 12 per cent. All 
of the savings are attributed to improved efficiency 
in the use of energy, involving not only turning down 
thermostats and turning off lights, but production in¬ 
novations at the factories. 

In transportation, the use of compact cars and a 
reduction in speed have resulted in a saving of 15 
per cent during the past six months Employees have 
also been urged to be energy conscious, and toward 
that end a commuter van program has been insti¬ 
tuted Fifteen company-owned vans have been pur¬ 
chased and turned over to employees for commuting 
to and from work It is estimated that these 15 vans 
replaced approximately 160 personal vehicles. 

Capital expenditures for pollution control facilities 
in General Mills during the past year totaled approx¬ 
imately $650,000. This is about one-third of similar 
expenditures during previous years because General 
Mills has completed the majority of its projects to 
correct existing pollution problems. Pollution control 
expenditures now are associated principally with 
new plants or processes being installed 

General Mills has continued its expanded and 
aggressive affirmative action program to increase 
opportunities and representation of minorities and 
women in the company's work force At the end of 
fiscal 1975,16 per cent of total U.S -based employees 
were from minority groups, and over 50 per cent were 
women. In the past three years, the total number of 
people in "exempt” managerial or professional posi¬ 
tions has increased 128 per cent In the same period, 
the number of minorities employed in that classifica¬ 
tion has increased by 383 per cent, and the number 
of women has increased 400 per cent. 


Additionally, General Mills’ affirmative action pro¬ 
gram includes the hiring and promotion of handi¬ 
capped workers and the implementation of programs 
designed to assist in equal employment opportunity 
for the older worker. 

The company retains its commitment to minority 
business enterprises. Included among actions sup¬ 
porting that commitment is the purchase of 
$2,500,000 of equipment and supplies from minority- 
owned and operated businesses 

The company’s Nutrition Department has had a 
nine-year collaboration with the Mayo Clinic in the 
development of foods and recipes for kidney pa¬ 
tients. The culmination of this association is the 
Renal Diet Cookbook published this year All of the 
recipes in the volume were developed and/or edited 
at General Mills. 

As contributions to nutrition education, 1,148,000 
nutrition booklets and leaflets were distributed to 
health professionals and consumers this year Nutri¬ 
tion information via correspondence reached an esti¬ 
mated 2,000 consumers and health professionals, 
and 14 articles on nutrition appeared in newspapers 
with a total circulation of approximately 1 65 million. 
In recent years, General Mills has distributed nearly 
a billion health and nutrition education messages on 
product packages 
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Operational highlights tell the story of a successful 
year. 


Foods 

(millions) 1875 1974 Chingt 

Salts.41.634.4 41.422.2 +14.9S 

Operating Profits.4 147.4 4 134.5 + 9.6X 


Breakfast and Snack Items 

R ecord volume for breakfast products helped 
breakfast and snack items to achieve an 18 9 
per cent increase in sales to $621,400,000. Profits 
grew 11.0 per cent to $80,000,000 due to gains by 
breakfast products and improved operating perform¬ 
ance at Tom’s Foods Ltd. domestic operations. The 
Donruss Co. and GoodMark, Inc. 

The ready-to-eat cereal market grew rapidly for 
the third successive year though the rate of gain in 
pound volume, which the company estimates ex¬ 
ceeded 10 per cent in each of the prior two years, 
was slower. Price/value factors have always been 
important in the breakfast marketplace, but this year 
they appeared to take on added significance. The 
solid nutritional value and price relationship of cere¬ 
als to other breakfast alternatives was apparent to 
consumers, and all-family brands, particularly 
Cheerios and Wheaties, benefited from growing de¬ 
mand. A price decline for much of the Big G line in 
May, 1975, should contribute to the value orientation 
of these products. 

Big G cereals set all-time volume records for the 
fourth consecutive year while improving their market 
share position. Individually, Cheerios, Trix and Lucky 
Charms achieved significant new volume peaks. 
Wheaties — in its 50$h year — and Kix, with sharp in¬ 
creases, attained their best volume levels in recent 


years. "Total” exhibited excellent gains in the sec¬ 
ond half. 

In the second year following initial market entry, 
Nature Valley, the company’s entry in the natural/ 
granola market segment, contributed to the volume 
gam and is now established as the No. 2 volume 
brand. A fourth Nature Valley product, coconut and 
honey, was added to the line. Other new cereal prod¬ 
ucts introduced in the past fcur years, such as 
Buc*Wheats, also made major contributions. Addi¬ 
tional new product volume is expected from Golden 
Grahams, a cereal combining a unique texture with 
the flavor of graham crackers and honey. Following 
a year in test markets, Golden Grahams will start ex¬ 
pansion into national markets during fiscal 1976. 

G eneral Mills’ efforts to broaden its breakfast busi¬ 
ness to include non-cereal alternatives found 
Breakfast Squares, baked frosted squares designed 
to provide a complete light breakfast or nutritious 
snack in compact, convenient form, exceeding ex¬ 
pectations in its second year of national distribution. 
Development of additional non-cereal market entries 
progressed. 

Momentum of established brands, plus promising 
new products well along in testing, marketing and 
distribution, helps assure the vitality of Big G break¬ 
fast products. Continued volume growth has prompt¬ 
ly absorbed plant capacity additions as they come 
on stream and has given impetus to continued pro¬ 
duction expansion projects. 

In contrast to expanding markets for breakfast 
products, many of the company’s snack items com¬ 
peted in markets that were adversely affected by 
cautious consumer buying. They, therefore, reported 
mixed results. 

T om's Foods enjoyed a year of significant earnings 
recovery. This followed the previous year's 
problems of dramatic ingredient cost increases and 
service station closings which led to the temporary 
displacement of numerous vending outlets. Extreme¬ 
ly high raw material prices during much of the fiscal 
year caused many product pricing problems. Now, 
more favorable costs are allowing increased con¬ 
sumer values for Tom’s candy and pastry lines. New 
products in Tom’s family of over 200 snack and con¬ 
fection products include dry roasted peanuts, Betcha 
Bacon and Nacho tortilla chips. 
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Highlighting Tom’s 50th anniversary year in fiscal 
1976 is the appearance of a new logo on Tom's 
packages, vending macnines and the 2,500 Tom’s 
trucks which serve retail and vending accounts over 
much of the United States. Tom’s is continuing to 
expand penetration of the fast-growing convenience 
store market. In fiscal 1975, it attained distribution to 
over 15 per cent of the nation’s 25,000 stores. The 
company’s "Eat-A-Snax" program also continues to 
meet with outstanding acceptance. 

The Donruss Co. introduced several new and 
successful novelty card items to its bubble gum line 
during the year while adding to the candy-coated ball 
gum line. Although unit sales declined as selling 
prices increased with soaring raw material costs, 
significant productivity gains helped improve results. 

A t GoodMark, Inc., moderation of meat costs and 
merchandising emphasis on convenience store 
and vending outlets, supported by a successful print 
campaign entitled, ’’A Little Less Than A Meal — A 

Earnings Per Common Share 
and Common Share Equivalent 
Before Extraordinary Items; 
Dividends Per Common Share 



Little More Than A Snack,” helped earnings grow. 
New high value soy protein meat snack products, 
such as Big Slim and Red Hots, and two new flavored 
Andy Capp snacks were added to the basic Slim 
Jim and Penrose meat snack and Andy Capp spe¬ 
cialty snack lines. 

The domestic potato chip market declined more 
than five per cent compared with the previous year, 
and Chipos potato chips lost some share of this de¬ 
clining market in spite of expansion of sour cream 
and onion and barbecue flavored Chipos into 11 new 
markets Shaped snack volume declined severely 
with no improvement foreseen in the future. Mrs. 
Bumby’s potato chips, made from dried potatoes 
and packaged in a resealable flavor-pack bowl, per¬ 
formed well in a limited test market 

In Europe, where the major portion of General 
Mills’ international snack operations are centered, 
inflation, wage demands and raw material costs con¬ 
tinued at a higher-than-expected rate Government 
controls, restricting and delaying justifiable price in¬ 
creases, hampered efforts to maintain margins. Po¬ 
tato crisp markets responded unfavorably to higher 
prices, slowing growth rates in several countries 
and causing a decline in the United Kingdom market 
in the last few months of the fiscal year. 

At Smiths' snack operations in England, the com¬ 
bined effects of inflation and controls squeezed profit 
margins much of the year In the fourth quarter, how¬ 
ever, improved margins, combined with volume gams 
provided by new product introductions, led to much- 
improved results for that period in spite of market 
weakness Elsewhere in Europe, a product line offer¬ 
ing good cost/value relationships and addition of 
new capacity in cookie and snack lines helped bring 
excellent progress at Biscuiterie Nantaise (BN) in 
France Operations at Smiths-Holland, Smiths-Bel- 
gium and Zach, an Austrian pretzel and rusk manu¬ 
facturer. were moderately below the excellent per¬ 
formance of a year earlier 
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Mixes, Family Flour, Seafood, 

Other Consumer Foods 

S ales of mixes, family flour, seafood and other 
consumer foods reached $622,700,000 in fiscal 
1975, 8.8 per cent ahead of the prior year. This gain 
reflects price increases since total physical volume 
was down from record levels achieved a year earlier 
when demand surged in many of the markets in 
which these products compete. Generally, company 
lines maintained or increased market shares as vol¬ 
ume rebounded sharply in the final quarter in re¬ 
sponse to strong promotion efforts. Operating profits 
of $45,100,000 are up slightly from a year ago. 

Gold Medal 'Kitchen-tested' flour and the com¬ 
pany's various regional brands continued to benefit 
from a perceived better value in “scratch-baking," 
in a market which has annual retail sales of over 
$350,000,000. While total industry volume declined 
slightly from a year earlier, when industry tonnage 
reversed a decline that had extended for more than 
20 years and grew about seven per cent, it remained 
well ahead of two years ago. Gold Medal perform¬ 
ance was strong, and the brand once again improved 
its share in this market. Prices were changed several 
times during the year in response to cost changes. 
Price declines toward the end of the fiscal year have 
brought selling prices to below year-ago levels 
Betty Crocker dessert lines maintained their share 
leadership in highly competitive markets totaling 
about $700,000,000 in annual retail sales Rapidly 
escalating ingredient costs, principally for sugar, 
necessitated selling price increases in the first half. 
Consumer resistance to higher prices and inventory 
cutbacks throughout the distribution chain resulted 
in an adjustment period during the third quarter. De¬ 
liveries rebounded strongly in the fourth quarter in 
response to strong incentive promotion programs 
led by frostings, pie crust mix and layer cakes, which 
recorded a 10-year high delivery volume. Several 
price declines were taken in May and June, 1975. 

New dessert mixes introduced nationally included 
chocolate fudge supreme layer cake, lemon whipped 
frosting, rocky road creamy frosting and two new 
sweet muffins — apple nut and cinnamon nut. Also, 
ring cake supreme mixes — a four-flavor line of high 


quality, three-fraction cake mixes (cake mix, flavored 
supreme mix and glaze mix) for baking in bundt or 
tube pans — were introduced in five markets. 

In baking mix markets, Bisquick recorded the 
strongest performance in its 44-year history, and the 
product maintained its share dominance in a mod¬ 
erately growing market. Bisquick six-ounce pouch 
was introduced successfully into two sales regions; 
further expansion is planned. 

The 'nstant mashed potato market, which had 
grown about 45 per cent in the preceding two years, 
declined nearly 20 per cent during fiscal 1975. The 
economic environment and, more important, a 45 
per cent decline in fresh potato prices from June to 
December, resulting from a record potato crop, were 
the major factors in the decline. Potato Buds instant 
mashed potatoes gained share to strengthen further 
General Mills' leadership in processed potato mar¬ 
kets. Betty Crocker specialties experienced the same 
trends as Potato Buds; a new Sour Cream 'N Chive 
item gave the specialty line added strength. 

Earnings Before 
Extraordinary Items 
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B etty Crocker Hamburger and Tuna Helper Din¬ 
ners added to their leadership share position in 
the “add meat" segment of the $300,000,000 mar¬ 
ket for casserole entrees. The 'add meat" market 
declined from the peaks of the prior year, probably 
because prices of meat declined, making extenders 
less attractive to some buyers. By the end of the 
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year, the sales decline had moderated, and the Betty 
Crocker line showed improvement during the final 
quarter. A new flavor, Hamburger Helper pizza dish, 
was introduced nationally. 

The seafood industry suffered a disastrous year, 
and The Gorton Corporation’s consumer lines suf¬ 
fered with it. Demand for seafood had peaked during 
the meat shortage late in 1973. It dropped dramati¬ 
cally in the spring and summer of 1974, when meat 
became more available and meat prices moderated 
This hit the industry with peak inventories, and in¬ 
ventory losses were incurred late in fiscal 1974 and 
to a lesser extent in the first quarter of fiscal 1975. 
Meanwhile, costs of harvesting seafood continued 
to increase. By reducing expenses and lowering in¬ 
ventory levels, Gorton resumed profitable operations 
in the fourth quarter, and the trend into the new year 
appears favorable. 

The company’s soy protein operations were sub¬ 
ject to market factors similar to those affecting de¬ 
mand for seafood. More important, lower meat prices 
reduced consumer interest in substituting soy pro¬ 
tein analogues and extenders for meat as an econ¬ 
omy measure. Faced with these changed market 
conditions, but recognizing that soy remains one of 
the most efficient and exciting sources of protein 
worldwide, the company refocused basic strategies 
to emphasize new consumer products which offer 
consumer benefits beyond economy. This effort in¬ 
cluded the introduction into limited test markets dur¬ 
ing the first quarter of fiscal 1976 of two new frozen 
items: Betty Crocker croqueties, a line of meal en¬ 
trees consisting of soy protein (chicken, ham and 
seafood flavored) and cream sauce in a breaded 
crust, and Betty Crocker meat-flavored sticks, fea¬ 
turing a blend of meat and soy protein in a potato 
crust in three flavors (ham, chicken and barbecue 
beef). 

Another new soy protein line was introduced by 
GoodMark’s Jesse Jones operation, where packaged 
meats benefited from the introduction of five new 
products, including three soy-extended items sold 
under the brand Meat & More. 

Lancia-Bravo, in Canada, achieved all-time high 
unit volume despite a static pasta market and difficult 
ingredient price/supply problems In Mexico, growth 
trends for cookies and pasta were maintained. 


Commercial Foods and Ingredients 

S ales of commercial foods and ingredients in¬ 
creased 11.1 per cent and reached $276,700,- 
000 Operating profits declined 28 0 per cent to 
$7,200,000; nonetheless, they remained ahead of the 
two-years ago level. 

An important impact on the earnings decline was 
the company’s grain merchandising operations, 
where earnings were favorable but at a more normal 
level compared with the previous year’s unusually 
favorable performance. The company responded to 
opportunities presented by the wide swings in grain 
prices and recorded the second best grain merchan¬ 
dising profit year in history 

Domestic bakery flour volume and profitability 
were excellent, resulting in optimum running time for 
the mills well above the industry average Bakery 
flour profits were at an historic high Flour exports 
increased substantially with the Middle East con¬ 
tinuing as a principal market. Latin American flour 
milling operations benefited from increased flour 
consumption. 

I n the food service market, company mix lines 
showed market share improvement in most key 
categories; volume exceeded the previous year’s in 
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a market that experienced downward inventory ad¬ 
justment and resulting softness. Gorton’s frozen sea¬ 
food products gained strength as the year pro¬ 
gressed, and volume finished slightly ahead of the 
year-ago level. However, inventory write-downs early 
in the year and poor results in offshore catching op¬ 
erations caused Gorton's commercial activities to 
operate at a loss for the year; in the final quarter 
they were profitable. Gorton’s new canning plant 
started operations; it should have favorable impact 
on fiscal 1976 results. 

Sales to industrial soy protein users increased as 
the result of excellent volume in the final quarter. 
Expected continued growth from key major accounts 
is enabling this category to begin the new year with 
strong performance. Sales in food service markets 
were down, however, despite the strong new product 
performance of imitation seafood flakes, a new ex¬ 
tender. Export sales increased from a small base; 
license/option agreements were negotiated with 
firms in Australia and New Zealand, and new dis¬ 
tributorships were established in the Philippines and 
Taiwan. 

Unsettled market conditions caused by falling de¬ 
mand for wheat gluten and increases in industry 
capacity put considerable strain on margins of the 
food ingredient business of General Mills Chemicals, 
Inc. Nevertheless, results for the year were strong. 

Restaurant Activities 

F rom its beginning only six years ago, restaurant 
activities emerged as one of General Mills’ major 
growth centers. They accounted for 4.9 per cent of 
sales and 7.4 per cent of corporate operating profits 
in fiscal 1975. Led by profitable expansion of Red 
Lobster specialty seafood restaurants from 89 to 128 
company-operated units in 18 states, sales increased 
46.0 per cent to $113,600,000 as operating profits 
grew at the faster rate of 84.1 per cent. 

Favorable raw seafood prices and good supplies 
of many products not only provided some margin im¬ 
provement, but also allowed Red Lobster Inns to 
enhance its reputation for offering excellent cus¬ 
tomer value. Special promotions during the year al¬ 
lowed customers to take advantage of low seafood 


costs. These specials attracted many new customers 
and allowed the 10,000 restaurant employees to 
demonstrate the fine quality, value and service avail¬ 
able in all Red Lobster restaurants. 

As a result, average customer count per restaurant 
held nearly even with the previous year’s level, much 
better than industry averages, while average sales 
per store continued to rise. More than 30,000,000 
people dined at Red Lobster during the year, includ¬ 
ing more than 1,600,000 children, who were able to 
select from six different menu items, all priced at less 
than one dollar. 

Plans for fiscal 1976 call for continued expansion 
of community-oriented locations at the prevailing 
rate of three units per month. Major new markets will 
include Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis-St. Paul 
and Washington, D.C. In addition, the nine franchised 
Red Lobster restaurants in Georgia and the Caro- 
linas were purchased in the first quarter of fiscal 
1976, bringing all units to company-operated status. 

General Mills' other restaurant activities include 
the E. H. Thompson Company restaurant furnishings 
and fixtures business and the Betty Crocker Pie 
Shops, which feature a broad line of quality, fresh- 
baked pies in their six units. Both of these activities 
joined Red Lobster Inns in showing improved results 
in fiscal 1975. 

Consumer Non-Foods 


(millions) 1875 1974 Ching* 

Salts..*582.9 *497.9 +17.1X 

Operating Profits.* 48.6 * 56.7 -14.3X 


Crafts, Games and Toys 

G eneral Mills' craft, game and toy lines outper¬ 
formed their markets, both in the United States 
and in overseas areas. Sales increased 18.6 per 
cent and reached $287,200,000 while operating prof¬ 
its grew 11.4 per cent to $28,400,000. 

In the United States during the calendar 1974 
marketing year, retailers sharply curtailed purchas¬ 
ing in the fall and drastically reduced inventories. 
Through careful sales projections and tight control of 
commitments, Kenner Products and Parker Brothers 
lessened the impact of the fourth quarter sales slump 
that reduced earnings of most domestic competitors. 
At Fundimensions, the sales drop hit earlier with 
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more severity because of basic weakness in the craft 
markets; this resulted in an earnings decline for the 
year. The basic businesses of Lionel trains and Craft 
Master paint-by-number sets are strong and re¬ 
bounded promisingly during the spring of 1975. 

In international markets, Mexican, Canadian, 
French. Australian and English craft, game and toy 
operations all had record years. The outstanding 
results of this group were achieved in a period of low 
industry growth, economic downturn and govern¬ 
mental price controls in many areas. This demon¬ 
strates the vitality of the product lines, the increased 
importance of brand franchises and the resultant 
improved market share. 

The calendar 1975 marketing season, which com¬ 
menced with worldwide toy fairs in January and 
February, is well under way. In the United States, 
Parker’s game line is notably strong, and new Nerf 
items continue this category's growth momentum. 
Kenner is gaining a good reception in the action 
figure category with Six Million Dollar Man. Play-Doh 
and Kenner’s other staples are showing gains. Lionel 
trains and Craft Master paint-by-number demon¬ 
strate strength, and results are expected to improve 
markedly as Fundimensions focuses on these strong 
basic product positions. 

Several of the foreign economies in which the 
company operates are quite uncertain. Despite local 
concerns, however, promising order positions are 
being achieved In France and England, the retail 
acceptance of new products is excellent, and sta¬ 
ples such as the award-winning Action Man, Spiro¬ 
graph, Meccano-France, S A , and Miro Company, 
S A , games will receive strong merchandising sup¬ 
port. Parker-Germany and Parker-Canada started 
the new fiscal year well ahead of a year earlier, 
reflecting strength particularly in game merchandis¬ 
ing operations. Toltoys Proprietary Limited (Aus¬ 
tralia) and Lili-Ledy, S.A. de C.V. (Mexico) are also 
ahead of the prior year’s record pace with strength 
through the whole line. 

This strength, both in domestic and foreign mar¬ 
kets, is testimony to the management competence 
and market positions of the company’s craft, game 
and toy components. 


Fashion and Direct Marketing 

S ales of fashion and direct marketing activities 
totaled $295,700,000, a 15.6 per cent increase 
over the prior year. Operating profits, however, were 
lower; they declined 35.3 per cent to $20,200,000. 
The figures include, for the final two months of the 
year, the results of General Interiors Corporation, 
manufacturers of fine furniture. 

In the Fashion Group, a softening in consumer 
demand for apparel, coupled with retail inventory 
corrections, adversely affected fiscal 1975 results. 
Although year-to-year performance was substantial¬ 
ly better than that of the industry, earnings were 
depressed by the market environment. 

The apparel industry, always sensitive to changes 
in the economy, was particularly vulnerable this year 
as inflation was accompanied by recession. Con¬ 
sumer spending for apparel —strong in recent years 
— began to slow as Christmas neared. By late fall, 
retailers had virtually suspended buying. In turn, 
apparel manufacturers’ inventories backed up. The 
consequent markdowns and off-price sales cut 
sharply into earnings; a cumulative industry loss 
occurred in the fourth calendar quarter, 1974. 

Performance of General Mills’ Fashion Group op¬ 
erations was mixed. Silna, a manufacturer of double¬ 
knit fabric, failed to recover from the previous year’s 
loss as continuing overcapacity in its industry was 
coupled with soft apparel sales in calendar 1975. 
Earnings of David Crystal, Inc., and Kimberly Knit¬ 
wear Inc. were also below expectations. 

Monet Jewelers, Inc., in contrast, maintained its 
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excellent growth rate and enhanced its position as 
the leader in better costume jewelry. Further growth 
is expected for fiscal 1976 as demand for costume 
jewelry — Monet, in particular — remains strong. 

The Fashion Group took decisive actions during 
the year to reduce overhead and working capital. 
Tightened credit policy kept bad debt losses to a 
minirnunri. 

N ew business efforts continued in fiscal 1975. 

Lord Jeff Knitting Co., Inc., a manufacturer and 
merchandiser of quality men's sportswear, was ac¬ 
quired in December, further strengthening the com¬ 
pany’s position in the ever-growing casual mens- 
wear market. David Crystal opened a new division, 
Crystal Professional Sports, which merchandises 
golf and tennis wear endorsed by Laura Baugh and 
Billie jean King, respectively. Picato, a line of con¬ 
temporary sportswear for women, internally devel¬ 
oped by the Fashion Group, exceeded volume ex¬ 
pectations m its first year. At the close of the year, 
Kimberly announced the creation of a new division 
to be known as Kimberly Sports, offering a new line 
of fine-quality separates for women. 

Management expects a recovery in consumer and 
retailer confidence in late fiscal 1976. Good control 
of expenses, together with renewed confidence and 
industry stability, is expected to hasten the Fashion 
Group's return to its historic growth rate. 

G eneral Mills' Direct Marketing Group offers the 
consumer a unique variety of products ranging 
from creative crafts, outdoor recreational goods and 
casual apparel to stamps and coins. The products 
are sold through the owned and operated retail stores 
of Eddie Bauer. LeeWards and The Talbots, as well 


as through direct mail catalogs, distributed nation¬ 
ally by all of the companies. During fiscal 1975, the 
Direct Marketing Group showed good sales improve¬ 
ment, but margins declined, reflecting higher than 
expected catalog, mailing and manufacturing costs 
and an increased proportion of sales at promotional 
pricing. 

Consumer demand for outdoor recreational cloth¬ 
ing and equipment lines remained extremely high at 
Eddie Bauer. Each operating segment — mail-order, 
retail and Canadian operations — showed sizable in¬ 
creases in volume. During the year, Eddie Bauer 
opened stores in downtown Toronto and in suburban 
Detroit. An eighth retail outlet will be opened in 
Washington, D.C., in September. Margins declined 
sharply during the year, but steps are being taken 
to return margins to former levels. 

LeeWards, a leading marketer of art needlework 
and hobbycrafts, registered volume gains in both 
catalog and retail operations that encompass 30 
large creative craft centers. Strong demand con¬ 
tinued for needlework and craft products. Introduc¬ 
tion of over 700 new products complementing their 
already broad product mix enabled LeeWards to 
gain substantial market share in a year which saw a 
decline in demand in the craft industry. A new cre¬ 
ative craft center was opened in Denver in May. 

The Talbots’ sales of women's apparel “in con¬ 
servative good taste" began to show strength after 
a slow beginning. Gains were made over the prior 
year against a sluggish national performance for ap¬ 
parel retailers in general The mail-order fulfillment 
system was completely redesigned in preparation for 
expanding warehousing facilities due to come on 
stream early in fiscal 1976 

S tamp collecting continued to gain in popularity, 
and H. E. Harris & Co , Inc., recorded signifi¬ 
cant gains in consumer direct mail sales This coun¬ 
teracted cautious buying by chain stores and dealers 
Bowers and Ruddy Galleries, Inc., became a part of 
General Mills in October, 1974. Their operations con¬ 
sist of auctions and nationally-circulated catalogs 
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through which they sell United States, foreign and 
ancient coins to the serious collector of numismatic 
rarities. 

General Mills continued its probe into consumer 
service areas during the year. In travel services, In¬ 
ternational Incentives, Inc., successfully operated 
marketing incentive travel programs to corporations. 
The Olson/Travelworld Organization was formed by 
combining what had been two separate organiza¬ 
tions serving group tour business in all major sectors 
of the world. Results were disappointing as eco¬ 
nomic uncertainties and inflation adversely affected 
international tourism. A second test Betty Crocker 
Creative Learning Center was opened in the Minne- 
apolis-St. Paul area. The Counterweight personalized 
and computerized weight control program tested a 
direct mail plan. 

In Betty Crocker enterprises, cookbook sales ex¬ 
ceeded 3,300,000 copies, an increase of more than 
30 per cent compared with the previous year. First 
editions of the cookbooks in paperback reached the 
market. One new title was introduced — Desserts, 
and a revised edition of the popular Boys and Girls 
Cookbook was issued. 

General Interiors Corporation, which joined Gen¬ 
eral Mills in April, 1975, outperformed the furni¬ 
ture industry as a whole in a period that corresponds 
to much of General Mills' fiscal year. In the four cal¬ 
endar quarters ended in March, the furniture industry 
was lagging the prior year by 13 per cent in sales 
and 72 per cent in pretax profits. During that same 
period. General Interiors was ahead five per cent in 
sales and 28 per cent in pretax income. 

Gross Expenditures for 
Plant and Equipment 
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G eneral Interiors has a unique opportunity to pro¬ 
vide furniture in the authentic manner which 
reflects the life style of America circa 1776 in con¬ 
nection with the nation’s Bicentennial celebrations. 
It is the exclusive licensee for authentic reproduc¬ 
tions from a number of American historic sites and 
was commissioned to reproduce the chair appear¬ 
ing in John Trumbull’s painting, ’’The Declaration of 
Independence.” General Interiors is well positioned 
to participate in increased demand for things Amer¬ 
icana which may be generated by the Bicentennial 
celebration. 


Specialty Chemicals 


(millions) 1975 1974 Change 

Sales..$91.6 $80.0 +14.5S 

Operating Profits.$6.9 $8.9 -22.5% 


S ales of specialty chemicals grew 14 5 per cent 
and reached $91,600,000; operating profits, 
however, declined 22 5 per cent to $6,900,000, fol¬ 
lowing three years of strong growth 
Specialty chemicals businesses started the year 
very strong, and business continued at near capacity 
in all manufacturing plants through November, 1974, 
when a significant downturn developed This down¬ 
turn resulted from an economic slowdown coupled 
with major inventory balancing in many key market 
areas. Also, significant raw material cost increases 
and resultant higher selling prices had their effect 
on the growth of some lines as users attempted to 
lower costs by substituting for or innovating around 
higher cost materials. 

Significant progress continued in many areas 
General Mills Chemicals, Inc , continued to build on 
its position as the leading supplier of chemicals to 
recover metals from ore by hydrometallurgy Volume 
and earnings from LIX reagents reached a new high. 
A new LIX reagent plant in Ireland neared comple- 
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tion as the year ended and will soon bring a major 
increase in capacity and become an important new 
production source for LIX customers. Several major 
copper refining companies made commitments to 
build new plants using LIX technology. 

^Phe joint venture with Rhone-Poulenc, a major 
■ French chemical firm, reported progress. New 
fermentation facilities for the production of XB-23 
brand of xanthan gum were completed and success¬ 
fully brought on stream in France. A United States 
xanthan gum facility will be constructed in Keokuk, 
Iowa; it is scheduled to start production early in 1977. 
Xanthan gum is a pseudoplastic thickener and sus¬ 
pending agent with unusual properties which con¬ 
tinues to show good market potential, particularly in 
food, petroleum and mining markets. 

The vitamin E business underwent significant 
change because of higher raw material costs, a les¬ 
sening in consumer demand and large inventory 
positions. Volume was down from the prior year. New 
uses for co-product sterols continued to develop, 
and additional sterol production facilities were 
completed. 

Demand for resin and water-soluble polymer prod¬ 
ucts lessened in the last half following a period of 
strong demand. Several new resin and water-soluble 
products were developed which show good poten¬ 
tial for future growth. 

Specialty chemical businesses overseas, which 
accounted for more than one-third of sales, con¬ 
tinued to progress although they were affected by 
the same factors of economic slowdown and higher 
costs that affected the domestic business. 

Demand for O-Cel-O sponges also softened dur¬ 
ing the year, leading to lower volume and earnings 
for this line. 


Management 

^Significant changes in the management structure 
since publication of the 1974 annual report in¬ 
clude the appointment of new managers for four 
major operations. 

Within the company’s Consumer Foods Group, 
Edward K. Bixby became Vice President and General 
Manager, Package Foods Operations Division, and 
Donald L. Knutzen was named Vice President and 
General Manager, Betty Crocker Division. Joe R. Lee 
was elected President and Chief Executive Officer 
of Red Lobster Inns of America, Inc., succeeding 
William B. Darden, Vice President, who became 
Chairman of the Board of Red Lobster Inns. C. 
Thomas Marshall was elected President of Eddie 
Bauer, Inc. 

Robert S. Fogarty, Jr., President and Chief Execu¬ 
tive Officer of General Interiors Corporation, was 
appointed a Vice President of General Mills. 

Other new operating assignments include the 
naming of Motoshige Kobayashi as President, Far 
East Operations, and Harvey S. Olson as Chairman 
and W. Scott Supernaw as President of the com¬ 
bined Olson/Travelworld Organization. 

Vice President Clifford L. Whitehill, formerly As¬ 
sistant General Counsel, was appointed General 
Counsel; John F. Finn continues in charge of law 
matters as Vice President—Law. James R. Pratt was 
named Vice President, Director of Taxes. 

Three long-term company executives retired dur- 
" mg the year. Dr. Frank C. Hildebrand, Corporate 
Vice President, Counselor to the Public Responsibil¬ 
ity Committee of the Board of Directors and Chair¬ 
man of the Information Systems Planning Board, 
retired after nearly 40 years of dedicated service to 
the company. A research chemist by training, Dr. 
Hildebrand became an outstanding figure in the 
fields of nutrition and food quality control. John M. 
Barker, long recognized as one of the nation's fore¬ 
most corporate tax executives, retired as Vice Presi¬ 
dent, Taxes, after more than 41 years of distinguished 
service. Fred Blumers, who served ably in a variety 
of engineering and operations assignments since 
joining General Mills in 1936, retired as Vice Presi¬ 
dent, General Manager, Package Foods Operations 
Division. 

Following the close of fiscal 1975, William F. Niemi, 
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Jr., Vice President and President of Eddie Bauer, 
Inc., resigned to pursue personal business interests 
in California. 

Industrial Relations 

I n a year of transition from a controlled to a decon¬ 
trolled economy, marked by heavy bargaining, 
general labor unrest and increased strike activity, 
the relationships between General Mills and the 22 
international unions representing its employees in 
75 U.S. and Canadian bargaining units continued 
sound. 

Thirty-eight parent company and subsidiary labor 
contracts were negotiated during the period, includ¬ 
ing the Master Agreement with the American Federa¬ 
tion of Grain Millers, covering fringe benefits and 
working conditions for some 3,600 company em¬ 
ployees in 19 local bargaining units. As pressures 
mounted for large double-figure wage increases fol¬ 
lowing the removal of pay controls, it was necessary 
to withstand strike pressures at five locations in or¬ 
der to maintain competitive wage positions. Loca¬ 
tions affected, all involving relatively few employees, 
were Avon, Iowa (flour mill); Kenedy, Texas (spe¬ 
cialty chemicals); Buffalo, N. Y. (elevator); Duluth. 
Minn, (elevator); and Kankakee, III. (specialty 
chemicals). 

Training of managers and supervisors continued 
to receive high priority. Programs on preventive labor 
relations, contract administration and safety were 
conducted at many parent company and subsidiary 
locations. Accident frequency and severity rates 
were substantially reduced, and the corporation 
achieved a safety record significantly better than the 
average reported by the National Safety Council for 
the food industry and for industry in general. 

The bargaining schedule for the first half of fiscal 
1976 will again be heavy, with 38 labor contracts and 
numerous pension and health and welfare agree¬ 
ments up for renegotiation. 

Finance and Capital Investments 

A t its August, 1974, meeting, the Board of Direc- 
1 tors declared a three-cent increase in the quar¬ 
terly dividend for common shares; the rate became 
30 cents per share with the payment of November 
1. 1974. 

Gross capital expenditures for fixed assets were 
$99,832,000 during the year, a record single year 


level and 8.2 per cent greater than in the previous 
year. These funds were spent broadly throughout the 
company to provide equipment for greater efficiency 
and pollution control, to expand restaurants and re¬ 
tail stores and to add to research and development 
capability. The largest single area of new investment 
was for expansion of Red Lobster Inns restaurants, 
which added 39 units during the year. 

Continued inflation caused a substantial increase 
in working capital requirements during the first half 
of the year — $120,000,000, or 31 per cent, over the 
comparable period in fiscal 1974. The rate of in¬ 
crease abated dramatically during the last half of 
the year, with the fourth quarter showing only a 
$16,000,000, or three per cent, increase over the 
prior year. Total debt at the end of the year fell ap¬ 
proximately $20,000,000 under the fiscal 1974 year- 
end total. 


Research Expenditures 

millions ol dollars 

1975 


1974 


1973 


1972 


1971 

4 8 12 16 20 24 

See page 37 lor data on which this chart is based 
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Advertising and Research Investments 


Advertising Media 
Expenditures 


millions ot dollars 



10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 

See page 37 for data on which this chart is based 

General Mills’ investments for fixed assets and 
increases in working capital were financed with cash 
generated by the business and by short-term borrow¬ 
ings, primarily commercial paper issued in the 
United States, which reached a peak of approxi¬ 
mately $161,000,000 in September, 1974. Interest 
paid for these borrowings (including the cost of credit 
line fees and compensating balances) reached an 
all-time high, averaging 13.2 per cent, or a rate in¬ 
crease of 3.4 per cent over the fiscal 1974 aver¬ 
age. Net interest expense for the year increased 
$7,678,000, or 26.9 per cent, during the year with all 
of the increase occurring in the first three quarters. 

In September and October, 1974, arrangements 
were completed with various domestic banks to in¬ 
crease aggregate lines of credit from $97,500,000 to 
$232,000,000, all as back-up lines to support the sale 
of commercial paper in the United States and to pro¬ 
vide the company assured credit availability. 
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A dvertising media investments of $70,500,000 were 
i relatively unchanged from the prior year. Over¬ 
all marketing investments, however, increased sub¬ 
stantially as consumer and trade promotion efforts to 
gain sales intensified. In an environment dominated 
by the consumer’s search for best values, the com¬ 
pany increased its spending on incentive promotions. 
These efforts proved particularly effective in main¬ 
taining or improving share of market for most of the 
company’s package food lines. 

Emphasis on internal growth required continuing 
increases in research and development expendi¬ 
tures, which increased 6.0 per cent to $22,900,000. 
Success of new food, toy, chemical and other prod¬ 
ucts in recent years demonstrates the importance of 
the efforts of the company’s scientists and tech¬ 
nologists to the company’s progress. 

Legal Matters 

A discussion of pertinent legal matters is con¬ 
tained in Note 13 to the Consolidated Financial 
Statements on page 32 of this report. 


In Memoriam 

Frederick A. O. Schwarz, for 25 years a member 
of the Board of Directors of General Mills, died in 
New York City, October 26, 1974. First elected to the 
Board in 1948, Mr. Schwarz served until 1953, when 
he resigned to become General Counsel to the 
United States High Commissioner for Germany. He 
was reelected to the company's Board in 1954, con¬ 
tinuing his distinguished service to the company until 
his retirement in April, 1974. He was a member of 
the law firm of Davis Polk & Wardwell, New York. 
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Consolidated 
Results of Operations 


GENERAL MILLS, INC., AND SUBSIDIARIES 
Fiscal Year Ended 
May 25,1975 May 26,1974 

(in thousands) 

SALES. $2,308,900 $2,000,103 

COSTS AND EXPENSES: 

Costs of sales, exclusive of items shown below. 

Depreciation expense (Note 1). 

Amortization expense (Note 1). 

Interest expense. 

Contributions to employees' retirement plans (Note 9) 

Profit sharing distribution (Note 10). 

Selling, general and administrative expenses. 

TOTAL. 

EARNINGS BEFORE TAXES ON INCOME 

and Other Items shown below. 145,633 150,161 


1,531,535 

1.284,203 

39,744 

34,676 

2,043 

1,673 

36,219 

28,541 

11,465 

8,598 

3,129 

3,959 

539,132 

488.292 

2,163,267 

1,849,942 


TAXES ON INCOME (Note 11). (70,650) (75,961) 

OTHER ITEMS: 

Add share of net earnings of 20-50% owned companies. 1,268 1,743 

Less minority interests in net earnings of consolidated subsidiaries. (38) (80S) 

NET EARNINGS. $ 76,213 $ 75,137 

EARNINGS PER COMMON SHARE AND COMMON SHARE 

EQUIVALENT. $ 3.19 $ 3.18 

Average number of common shares and common share equivalents (Note 1)... 23,922 23,651 


Earnings Employed in the Business _ Fiscal Year Ended _ 

May 25,1975 May 26,1974 


NET EARNINGS FOR THE YEAR. 

(in thousands) 

. $ 76,213 $ 

75,137 

DIVIDENDS—Common stock 

($1.17 per share—1975, and $1.06 per share—1974). 

. (27,806) 


(24,399) 

NET EARNINGS AFTER DIVIDENDS. 

Other adjustments (primarily related to pooled companies). 

. 48.407 


50.738 

(2.249) 

NET INCREASE IN RETAINED EARNINGS. 

. 48,407 


48,489 

RETAINED EARNINGS AT BEGINNING OF YEAR. 

. 352.604 


304,115 

RETAINED EARNINGS AT END OF YEAR (Note 5). 

. $ 401.011 

$ 

352,604 


See accompanying notes to consolidated financial statements. 
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Consolidated 
Balance Sheets 


GENERAL MILLS, INC., AND SUBSIDIARIES 


ASSETS 


CURRENT ASSETS: 

Cash (Note 3). 

Marketable securities (at cost, approximates market value). 


May 25,1975 May 26,1974 

(in thousands) 

$ 7,623 $ 17,316 

2,345 2,570 


Receivables: 

Customers.. 


Less allowances for possible losses. 


Inventories (Notes 1 and 4), 


197,062 

22,525 

219.587 

(6,006) 

213,581 

345,907 


178,117 

13,366 

191,483 

(5,012 ) 

186,471 

353,311 


Prepaid expenses. 

TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS 


20,917 20,869 

590,373 580,537 


OTHER ASSETS: 

Land, buildings and equipment (Note 1): 

Land. 

Buildings. 

Equipment. 

Construction in progress. 

Less accumulated depreciation. 

Miscellaneous assets: 

Investments in 20-50% owned companies (Note 1). . 
Other. 

Intangible assets (Note 1): 

Excess of cost over net assets of acquired companies. 
Patents, copyrights and other intangibles. 

TOTAL ASSETS. 

See accompanying notes to consolidated financial statements. 


39,577 
232,862 
365,377 
47,423 
685,239 
(244,261) 
440,978 


29,806 

200,747 

332,212 

31,218 

593,983 

(214,624 ) 

379,359 


12,289 10,048 

15.780 16,416 

28,069 26,464 

128,658 111,770 

17.555 18,769 

615,260 536,362 

$1,205,633 $1,116,899 
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LIABILITIES AND STOCKHOLDERS' EQUITY 

May 25,1975 May 26,1974 

CURRENT LIABILITIES: (in thousands) 

Notes payable (Note 3). $ 42,714 $ 64,773 

Current portion of long-term debt. 3,637 8,138 

Accounts payable and accrued expenses: 

Accounts payable—trade. 

Accounts payable—miscellaneous.. 

Acc"jed payroll. 

Accrued interest. 


Accrued taxes. 

Thrift accounts of officers and employees 

TOTAL CURRENT LIABILITIES.. 


OTHER LIABILITIES: 


Long-term debt (Note 5). 304,912 298,184 

Deferred Federal income taxes (Note 1). 15,338 11,263 

Deferred compensation. 6,346 5,187 

Other liabilities, reserves and deferred credits. 1,895 2,863 

328,491 317,497 

TOTAL LIABILITIES. 642.025 629,927 

MINORITY INTERESTS. 3,119 3,534 


STOCKHOLDERS' EQUITY (Note 7): 

Common stock (Note 8). 

Retained earnings (Note 5). 

Less common stock in Treasury. 

TOTAL STOCKHOLDERS' EQUITY. 

TOTAL LIABILITIES AND STOCKHOLDERS' EQUITY 


161,657 133,252 

401,011 352,604 

(2.179) (2,418 ) 

560,489 483,438 

$1,205,633 $1,116,899 


160,222 137,094 

27,284 20,276 

24,557 22,217 

8,335 5,250 

220,398 184,837 

43,301 51,218 

3,484 3,464 

313,534 312,430 
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Consolidated Changes in 
Financial Position 


GENERAL MILLS, INC., AND SUBSIDIARIES 
Fiscal Year Ended 


May 25,1975 May 26,1974 




(in thousands) 


WORKING CAPITAL PROVIDED BY: 





Net earnings. 


$ 76,213 


$ 75,137 

Add non-cash items: 





Depreciation and amortization. 


41,787 


36.349 

Deferred Federal income taxes. 


4,651 


3,807 

Other. 


1,521 


883 

Working capital provided from operations. 


124,172 


116,176 

Proceeds from long-term debt issued. 


3,191 


102,999 

Common stock issued. 


26,038 


1,473 

Sale of stock upon exercise of options. 


2,367 


4,300 

Decrease in investments. 


— 


4,553 

Other sources. 


1,808 


3,673 

TOTAL WORKING CAPITAL PROVIDED. 


157,576 


233.174 

WORKING CAPITAL USED FOR: 





Gross additions to buildings and equipment. 

$ 99,832 


$ 92,243 


Less proceeds from sales. 

(4,327) 


(8,406) 


Net additions to buildings and equipment. 


95,505 


83,837 

Purchase price of businesses. 

29,891 


16,256 


Less working capital acquired. 

(16,207) 


( 753) 


Balance. 


13,684 


15,503 

Consisting of—Fixed assets. 

7,765 


1,289 


—Intangibles and miscellaneous assets... 

19,626 


13,120 


—Long-term debt. 

(13,782) 


— 


—Minority interest. 

346 


1,094 


—Other. 

( 271) 


- 


Dividends. 


27,806 


24,399 

Long-term debt paid or charged against working capital.... 


10,728 


18,875 

Other uses. 


1,121 


2,424 

TOTAL WORKING CAPITAL USED. 


148,844 


145,038 

NET INCREASE (DECREASE) IN WORKING CAPITAL. . .. 


8,732 


88,136 

Consisting of—Cash and marketable securities. 

( 9,918) 


2,504 


—Receivables. 

27,110 


31,561 


—Inventories. 

( 7,404) 


110,402 


—Payables. 

( 1,104) 


(64,429) 


-Other. 

48 


8,098 


WORKING CAPITAL AT BEGINNING OF YEAR. 


268,107 


179,971 

WORKING CAPITAL AT END OF YEAR. 


$276,839 


$268,107 


See accompanying notes to consolidated financial statements. 
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Notes to 

Consolidated Financial Statements 


1. SUMMARY OF SIGNIFICANT ACCOUNTING POLICIES 


The significant accounting policies employed in the 
preparation of the accompanying financial state¬ 
ments are summarized below: 

CONSOLIDATION 

The consolidated financial statements include the 
following domestic and foreign operations: (1) parent 
company operations and 100 per cent owned sub¬ 
sidiaries; (2) majority-owned subsidiaries; and 
(3) General Mills' investment and share of net earn¬ 
ings (losses) of 20-50 per cent owned companies. 

All significant intercompany items have been elim¬ 
inated from the consolidated financial statements. 
The fiscal years of foreign operations generally end 
in April. 

LAND. BUILDINGS. EQUIPMENT AND 
DEPRECIATION 

Land, buildings and equipment are stated substan¬ 
tially at cost. 

A portion of the cost of buildings and equipment is 
charged against earnings each year as depreciation 
expense. This amount is computed primarily by the 
straight-line method, which means that equal 
amounts of depreciation expense are charged 
against operations each year during the useful life of 
an item. For tax purposes, accelerated methods of 
depreciation are used which provide more deprecia¬ 
tion expense in the early years than in the later years 
of the life of the item. The related tax effect for ac¬ 
celerated depreciation is reflected in "Deferred 
Federal income taxes". 

The estimated useful lives for computing deprecia¬ 
tion on the principal classes of buildings and equip¬ 


ment are: 

Buildings.20-50 years 

Machinery and equipment. 5-25 years 

Office furniture and equipment.5-10 years 

Transportation equipment.3-12 years 


General Mills' policy is to charge maintenance, re¬ 
pairs and minor renewals to earnings in the year 
incurred and to charge major improvements to build¬ 
ings and equipment or to accumulated depreciation. 
Upon sale of property or retirement of major equip¬ 
ment items, the accounts are relieved of cost and the 
related accumulated depreciation. Gains and losses 
on assets sold or retired are credited or charged to 
results of operations. 

INVENTORIES 

Grain, family flour and bakery flour are valued at 
market and include adjustments for open cash trades 
and unfilled orders. 

Raw materials, work in process and finished goods 
for a portion of the domestic food inventories, do¬ 
mestic crafts, games and toys inventories and cer¬ 
tain other inventories are stated at the lower of cost, 
determined on a Last-in, First-out (LIFO) method, or 
market. Other inventories are generally stated at the 
cost of the most recently purchased materials (FIFO), 
reduced to market when lower (see Note 4 for a 
change in accounting method). 

AMORTIZATION OF INTANGIBLES 

Earnings are charged with the year-by-year reduc¬ 
tion in value resulting from the expiration of patents 
and copyrights, usually acquired through the pur¬ 
chase of businesses. 

"Excess of cost over net assets of acquired com¬ 
panies" (“excess cost") is the difference between 
purchase prices and the values ascribed to assets of 
businesses acquired and accounted for under the 
purchase method of accounting. Any "excess cost" 
acquired after October, 1970, is amortized over not 
more than 40 years. Annually, the Audit Committee 
of the Board of Directors reviews these intangibles 
and balances are reduced if values have diminished. 
At its meeting on May 19,1975, the Board of Directors 
confirmed that the amounts comprising the "excess 
cost" have continuing value. 
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Notes to Consolidated Financial Statements (continued) 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

Expenditures for research and development are 
charged against earnings in the year incurred. 

FOREIGN EXCHANGE 

Foreign balance sheet accounts are translated into 
U.S. dollars at approximate exchange rates in effect 
at fiscal year-end except for such accounts as land, 
buildings and equipment, accumulated depreciation 
and intangibles which are translated at exchange 
rates in effect when the assets were acquired. In¬ 
come and expense accounts for each month are 
translated at the month-end exchange rates except 
for depreciation and amortization which are translated 
at the exchange rates in effect for the related assets. 
Unrealized gains and losses resulting from transla¬ 
tion procedures are credited or charged to the results 
of operations for that year. The company accrues 
gains and losses on open forward exchange con¬ 
tracts based on forward contract market rates. 

INCOME TAXES 

Investment tax credit is accounted for by the "flow¬ 
through" method; the provision for income taxes is 
reduced by the entire amount of credit earned during 
the year. 

Deferred income taxes result from timing differences 
between income for financial reporting purposes and 


income tax purposes. These differences relate prin¬ 
cipally to depreciation, deferred compensation, bad 
debt reserves and discontinued operations. 

It is the policy of the company to accrue appropriate 
U.S. income taxes on earnings of foreign subsidiary 
companies which are intended to be remitted to the 
parent company. 

EARNINGS PER SHARE 

The average number of common shares outstanding 
(23,849,377 in 1975 and 23,010,806 in 1974) plus com¬ 
mon share equivalents is included in determining 
"earnings per common share and common share 
equivalent." Common share equivalents represent 
potentially dilutive common shares (weighted aver¬ 
age) as follows: (1) shares of common stock for 
issuance upon exercise of outstanding stock options 
or upon exercise of options which may be granted 
under the terms of the existing option plan (40,891 in 
1975 and 118,610 in 1974); (2) Treasury shares pur¬ 
chased and reserved for issuance under a profit 
sharing plan (32,148 in 1975 and 34,966 in 1974); 
(3) shares for stockholders of certain acquired com¬ 
panies earned through performance earnings agree¬ 
ments (none in 1975 and 1,874 in 1974); and (4) shares 
applicable to preference stock conversion rights 
(none in 1975 and 484,621 in 1974). 


2. ACQUISITIONS AND MERGERS 


The company made the following acquisitions: 


Fiscal Year 1975: Ownership 

Stevens Court, Inc. 65% 

Bowers and Ruddy Galleries, Inc.. . . 85% 

Lord Jeff Knitting Co., Inc. 85% 

General Interiors. 100% 


Accounting 

Method 

Purchase 

Purchase 

Purchase 

Purchase 


Fiscal Year 1974: 

The Talbots, Inc. 100% 

Empire Textile Corp. 90% 

Zech GmbH. 50% 

International Incentives, Inc. 80% 

David S. Reid Limited. 100% 


Pooling 

Purchase 

Purchase 

Purchase 

Pooling 


Date Product or Major 

Acquired Product Group 


August, 1974 
October, 1974 
December. 1974 
April, 1975 


Corporate Unallocated 
Direct Marketing 
Fashions 

Direct Marketing (Furniture) 


June, 1973 
August, 1973 
January, 1974 
February, 1974 
April, 1974 


Direct Marketing 

Fashions 

Snacks 

Direct Marketing (Travel) 
Direct Marketing 
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Notes to Consolidated Financial Statements (continued) 


Following are the cash and common stock considera¬ 
tions for the acquisitions, increased ownership in 
other partially owned companies and performance 
earnings agreements: 


Fiscal Year 


1975 1974 


Acquisitions—cash.$ 379,000 $8,160,000 

—shares.... 725,017 (a) 142,098 (b) 

Increased ownership 
in partially owned 
companies and 
performance earnings 

agreements—cash-$3,194,000 

—shares. . — 


$6,696,000 

80,604 


(a) General Mills acquired substantially all of the 
assets and liabilities of General Interiors Corpora¬ 
tion in exchange for 499,569 shares of General 
Mills' common stock, accounting for the transac¬ 
tion as a purchase. General Mills' Consolidated 
Results of Operations include sales and net earn¬ 
ings of General Interiors for the period April 1, 
1975, through May 25, 1975. Two additional pur¬ 
chases for common stock were Bowers and Ruddy 


in exchange for 118,930 shares and Lord Jeff in 
exchange for 106,518 shares. 

(b) General Mills acquired all of the outstanding 
stock of The Talbots, Inc., in exchange for 100,927 
shares of General Mills' common stock. This 
transaction has been accounted for as a pooling 
of interests and the consolidated financial state¬ 
ments were restated to include Talbots' results. 
In another transaction accounted for as a pooling 
of interests, the company acquired all of the 
outstanding stock of David S. Reid Limited, in 
exchange for 15,469 shares of General Mills’ 
common stock. Prior years' financial statements 
have not been restated for Reid as the amounts 
involved were insignificant. The remaining 25,702 
shares were issued in the acquisition of Interna¬ 
tional Incentives, Inc. 

Sales, costs and earnings of businesses accounted 
for as purchases are included in results of operations 
from the dates of acquisition. For the respective years 
of acquisition, the impact on the company’s sales 
from the companies acquired and accounted for as 
purchases was less than one per cent of consolidated 
sales, and related earnings were not material. 


3. COMPENSATING BALANCES. 

CREDIT LINES AND NOTES PAYABLE 

The company maintains unrestricted casn compen¬ 
sating balances, approximating $4,950,000, which 
partially support credit lines extended to the com¬ 
pany. These funds represent average collected bal¬ 
ances as reported monthly to the company by the 
banks. The remainder of the support for credit lines 
is in fees which are generally computed at a per cent 
of the average prime interest rate in effect during the 
fee period. The credit lines are maintained under 
agreements with the banks as back-up credit lines to 
support sales of commercial paper notes and to pro¬ 
vide the company future credit availability. Unused 


domestic credit lines at May 25, 1975, amount to 
$232,000,000 extended by 21 U.S. banks, three U.S. 
branches of foreign banks and one foreign bank, 
$49,500,000 of which is supported by unrestricted 
compensating balances and the remainder by fees. 
In addition, there are foreign cred.t lines from foreign 
banks and foreign branches of U.S. banks approxi¬ 
mating $67,200,000 which require no compensating 
balances or fees except for one line approximating 
$2,350,000 which is supported by fees. These lines of 
credit are generally renewable annually upon publi¬ 
cation of financial statements. None of the domestic 
credit lines were used during the year. 
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Notes to Consolidated Financial Statements (continued) 


Included in "Notes payable" is short-term debt as follows: 


Weighted Average 

_ Interest Rate 

Fiscal 1975 Fiscal 1974 
16.2% 10.5%... 

13.4% 9.8%... 

7.8% 8.2%... 

9.0% - ... 


. Banks (foreign). 

. Commercial Paper (U.S.) 
. Master Notes (U.S.).... 
. Miscellaneous Notes.... 
Total Notes Payable.... 


Balance 


May 25,1975 
$21,232,000 

20,978,000 

504,000 

$42,714,000 


May 26,1974 
$21,448,000 
34,820,000 
8,505,000 


$64,773,000 


The weighted average interest rates include the ef¬ 
fect of the fees and compensating balances specific¬ 
ally applicable to the credit lines. Interest rates at 
May 25,1975, for outstanding "Notes payable." were 
less than the fiscal 1975 weighted average interest 
rates. 

The maximum amount of short-term debt outstand¬ 
ing at any month-end during fiscal 1975 was 


$161,008,000 on September 29, 1974. Average aggre¬ 
gate outstanding amounts during the year were: 
foreign bank borrowings, $28,137,000; commercial 
paper, $58,214,000; master note arrangements, 
$17,024,000; and miscellaneous notes, $394,000. 


4. INVENTORIES 


Following is a comparison of year-end inventories: 



May 25. May 26. 
1975 1974 

(in thousands) 

Grain, family flour and bakery flour. $ 29,442 
Raw materials, work in process, 
finished goods and supplies 
as follows: 

$ 44,122 

Valued at LIFO. 

. 124,413 

- 

Valued primarily at FIFO... . 

. 192,052 

309,189 

Total Inventories. 

. $345,907 

$353,311 


If the FIFO method had been used for the above LIFO 
inventories, total inventories would have been 
$15,884,000 higher than reported at May 25,1975. See 
Note 1 for a description of inventory valuation policies. 


In fiscal 1975, the company changed from the lower of 
cost, determined on a First-in, First-out (FIFO) method, 
or market, to the lower of cost, determined on a Last-in, 
First-out (LIFO) method, or market, basis of account¬ 
ing for a substantial portion of its domestic inven¬ 
tories (approximately 36% of total inventories). This 
change was made to obtain better matching of cur¬ 
rent costs and revenues since current costs (includ¬ 
ing materials, labor and other manufacturing ex¬ 
penses) will be reflected in current earnings rather 
than being deferred in inventory valuations. The ef¬ 
fect on reported net earnings for the year was a 
decrease of $7,773,000, or $.32 per common share and 
common share equivalent. It is not possible to deter¬ 
mine the cumulative effect, or pro forma results, for 
this change as related to prior years. 
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Notes to Consolidated Financial Statements (continued) 


The unaudited effects of the change in net earnings of the first three quarters of fiscal 1975 are as follows: 


Net earnings as originally reported. . 

Effect of change to LIFO. 

Net earnings as restated. 

Per share amounts: 

Net earnings as originally reported. 

Effect of change to LIFO. 

Net earnings as restated. 


Quarter Ended—unaudited 
(in thousands, except per share amounts) 


August 25, 
1974 
$21,156 
(1,924 ) 
$19,232 

$ .89 

(08 ) 
$_.81 


November 24, 
1974 
$29,019 
(2,458 ) 
$26,561 

$ 1.22 
(ID 
$ 1.11 


February 23, 
1975 
$16,362 
(1,634 ) 
$14,728 

$ .68 

_ 

$_.62 


The amounts of opening and closing inventories as used in determining costs of sales are as follows (in 


thousands). May 27 , 973 .$ 242,909 

May 26, 1974. 353,311 

May 25, 1975. 345.907 


May 25,1975 

5. LONG-TERM DEBT fin thousands) 

4%% sinking fund debentures. due August 1,1990. $ 24,699 

8% sinking fund debentures, due February 15,1999. 98.465 

8%% sinking fund debentures, due October 15,1995. 99,176 

Three 25-year 414% promissory notes of $10,000,000 each, due May 1,1982, 

May 1,1983, and May 1.1984 . 30,000 

7% Eurodollar debentures, due November 1,1980. 12,377 

8% Eurodollar debentures, due March 1,1986 . 16,638 

Miscellaneous debt. 27,194 

308,549 

Less current portion of long-term debt. 


The above amounts are net of unamortized bond 
discount ($3,545,000 in 1975 and $3,734,000 in 1974). 
The sinking fund and principal payments on long¬ 
term debt are $3,637,000, $11,148,000, $11,205,000, 
$14,052,000 and $13,226,000 in fiscal years ending in 
1976, 1977, 1978, 1979 and 1980, respectively. 


May 26,1974 


$ 26,066 
98,401 
99,136 

30,000 
14,134 
17,347 
21,238 
306,322 

3,637 8,138 

$304,912 $298,184 

The terms of the promissory note agreements place 
restrictions on the payment of dividends, capital 
stock purchases and redemptions. At May 25, 1975, 
$236,926,000 of retained earnings was free of such 
restrictions. 


6. FOREIGN OPERATIONS 

Included in General Mills’ consolidated financial 
statements are amounts for foreign (non U.S.) opera¬ 
tions, as follows: 


1975 1974 

(in thousands) 

Sales.$386,164 $313,265 

Net earnings. 13,029 1 5,649 

Total assets. 247,846 194,700 

Net assets. 114.039 97,439 


Substantially all investments in 20-50 per cent owned 
companies, included in the Consolidated Balance 
Sheets, and net earnings of 20-50 per cent owned 
companies, included in the Consolidated Results of 
Operations, are for foreign operations. Significant 
foreign operations are primarily located in Canada 
and Western Europe. Foreign e> ange gains and 
losses were not material in either 1975 or 1974. 
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Notes to Consolidated Financial Statements (continued) 


7. CHANGES IN CAPITAL STOCK 

The following fable describes the changes in capital stock: (dollars in thousands) 

Cumulative _Common Stock_ 


Balance at May 27,1973. 

.. 1,145,400 

$3,622 

21,485,831 

$125,349 

220,930 

$6,266 

Shares issued for The Talbots, Inc., pooling... 



100,927 

61 



Balance at May 27,1973, as restated. 

.. 1,145,400 

3,622 

21,586,758 

125.410 

220,930 

6,266 

Conversion of preference stock. 

. .(1,145,400) 

(3,622) 

1,943,215 

3,582 

(2.848) 

(82) 

Stock option and profit sharing plans. 



120,729 

4,300 

(8,967) 

(225) 

Shares issued—acquisitions. 



— 

(40) 

(123,309) 

(3,541) 

Balance at May 26.1974. 

— 

— 

23,650,702 

133,252 

85,806 

2,418 

Stock option and profit sharing plans. 



73,416 

2,367 

(9.384) 

(239) 

Shares issued—acquisitions. 



725,017 

26,017 

— 

— 

Other. 



531 

21 

— 

— 

Balance at May 25,1975. 

.. __ _- 

$ - 

24,449,666 

$161,657 

76.422 

$2,179 

Authorized at May 25,1975. 

.. 5,000,000 


30,000,000 





•Pursuant to a Board of Directors’ resolution adopted August 27,1973, the company exercised its option to 
call said preference stock for redemption on September 28, 1973. Subsequent to September 28, 1973, all 
5,000,000 shares of the preference stock had the status of authorized and unissued shares. 


Preference Stock* 

$1.50 Par Value 

In Treasury 

Shares Value 

Shares Value 

Shares Value 


Common Stock Class B ($3 par value, no dividend)—authorized 1,000,000 shares, none issued or outstanding 
at May 25, 1975, or May 26, 1974 


Common shares are reserved for: 

Stock options outstanding. 

Stock options available for grant. 


Common Shares 


May 25,1975 
. 543,649 

21,958 


May 26,1974 
576,113 
64,987 


8. STOCK OPTIONS 

In 1970, the shareholders of General Mills, Inc., ap¬ 
proved a stock option plan under which options for 
the purchase of 600,000 shares, in the aggregate, of 
the company’s common stock may be granted to 
officers and key employees. The plan expires on 
August 31,1975. The options under the 1970 plan are 
to be granted subject to approval of the Incentive 
Policy Committee of the Board of Directors and at a 


price of not less than 100% of fair market value on the 
date an option is granted. Options outstanding in¬ 
clude a previous stock option plan which has expired 
and under which no further options may be granted. 
All plans provide for termination of options at either 
five or 10 years after date of grant with certain excep¬ 
tions due to death, disability or retirement. Informa¬ 
tion on stock options is shown in the following table. 
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Notes to Consolidated Financial Statements (continued) 


Total 

Fair Market 
Option Price Fair Market Value Value 


Average Per Share 


.130,900 
. 52,500 


$59.24 

49.20 


$7,755,000 (a) 
2,583,000 (a) 


Granted: 

1974 . 

1975 . 

Became exercisable: 

1974 .172,892 

1975 .125,198 

Exercised: 

1974 .120,729 

1975 . 73,416 

Expired and cancelled: 

1974 . 8,069 

1975 . 11,548 

Outstanding at end of year: 

1974— to 327 officers and employees. 

1975— to 279 officers and employees. 

(a) At date of grant. (b) At date exercisable. 


9. PENSION PLANS 

The company and many of its subsidiaries have pen¬ 
sion plans covering most of their employees, includ¬ 
ing certain employees in foreign countries. In general, 
the plans provide for normal retirement at age 65 
with benefits computed on the basis of length of 
service and employee earnings. The companies’ pol¬ 
icy is to fund pension costs as they are accrued. The 
pension expense for the year includes interest on 
prior service costs and, in the case of certain plans, 
amortization of prior service costs over periods rang¬ 
ing up to 40 years. 

During fiscal 1975, the benefit provisions of the prin¬ 
cipal retirement plans covering employees of the 
parent company and certain subsidiaries' plans were 
amended. In addition, actuarial methods and assump¬ 
tions used to determine the costs of the parent com¬ 
pany's plan for salaried employees were changed. 
These combined benefit and actuarial changes 

10. PROFIT SHARING PLANS 

General Mills and certain subsidiaries have profit 
sharing plans covering officers and key employees 
who have the greatest opportunities to contribute to 
current earnings and the future success of their op¬ 
erations. The amounts to be distributed under the 


42.44 

56.55 

9,777,000 (b) 

55.61 

43.31 

5,422,000 (b) 

35.62 

58.71 

7,088,000 (c) 

32.24 

47.63 

3.497,000 (c) 

41.39 

41.39 

334,000 (a) 

46.83 

46.83 

541,000 (a) 

47.46 

47.46 

27,340,000 (a) 

49.69 

49.69 

27,015,000 (a) 


exercised. 


increased pension costs $600,000 in fiscal 1975 and 
are estimated to increase costs $2,800,000 on an 
annualized basis. 

As of the latest actuarial determinations (December 
31, 1974), which have been adjusted for subsequent 
plan changes, the companies' actuaries determined 
that the total vested benefits of the companies’ pen¬ 
sion plans approximated $178,300,000, of which 
$50,100,000 was unfunded. The unfunded prior service 
costs were $67,100,000. The comparable unfunded 
amounts for the prior year were $19,700,000 and 
$32,900,000, respectively. The increase in unfunded 
liabilities was primarily due to decreases in the market 
value of the various funds resulting in realized and 
unrealized losses in equity securities held by the 
funds. The company anticipates that the Employees 
Retirement Income Security Act of 1974 will not have a 
material effect on future contributions to employees' 
retirement plans. 

plans are generally determined by the relationship of 
net profits to predetermined profit goals. All profit 
sharing plans and associated payments are approved 
by the Incentive Policy Committee of the Board of 
Directors which is composed of non-General Mills 
management Board members. 


.576,113 
.543,649 
(c) At date 
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Notes to Consolidated Financial Statements (continued) 


11. TAXES ON INCOME 

The provision for income taxes is made up of the 
following: Fiscal Year 

1975 1974 

(in thousands) 

Federal taxes payable.$52,702 $54,724 

Foreign taxes payable. 9,097 12,666 

State and local taxes. 6,906 7,067 

Deferred taxes. 4,651 3,807 

Investment tax credit. (2,706 ) (2,303 ) 

Totcl taxes on income. $70,650 $75,961 

Deferred taxes result from timing differences in the 
recognition of revenue and expense for tax and fi¬ 
nancial statement purposes. The tax effects of these 
differences are as follows: 1975 1974 

(in thousands) 

Depreciation.$ 6,333 $ 3,551 

Deferred compensation. (512) (151) 

Bad debts. (231) (480) 

Discontinued operations. ( 37) 2,306 

Other. (902 ) (1,419 ) 

Total deferred taxes. $ 4,651 $ 3,807 

The effective tax rate is different from the statutory 
U.S. Federal income tax rate of 48% for the following 
reasons: 1975 1974 

U.S. statutory rate.48.0% 48.0% 

State and local income taxes, 

net of Federal tax benefits. 2.4 2.4 

Investment tax credit. (1.9) (1.5) 

Other. - 1.7 

Effective income tax rate. 48.5% 50.6% 

Foreign subsidiaries, in the normal course of busi¬ 
ness, reinvest portions of their earnings in the same 
manner as domestic subsidiaries. Currently, undis¬ 
tributed foreign earnings, aggregating approximately 
$44,887,000, have been reinvested and are in active 
use in foreign countries. Repatriation of such earn¬ 
ings to the U.S. is not anticipated, and therefore, U.S. 
income taxes have not been accrued. Even if U.S. 
taxes were to be accrued on the reinvested earnings, 
the amount of tax would be significantly reduced due 
to income taxes already paid in foreign countries. 
U.S. taxes have been accrued on undistributed earn¬ 
ings which have not been designated for reinvest¬ 


ment. The effect on income for fiscal 1975 and 1974, 
due to accruing taxes on earnings available for divi¬ 
dends, is not material. 

12. LEASES 

The company and its subsidiaries have a variety of 
lease commitments, longer than one year in dura¬ 
tion, for which annual net rentals will total approxi¬ 
mately $12,271,000 in fiscal 1976; $10,072,000 in 1977; 
$7,578,000 in 1978; $6,452,000 in 1979; and $5,582,000 
in 1980. The leases expire on various dates with only 
a few significant leases expiring as late as 2005. 
Certain leases require payment of property taxes, 
insurance and maintenance costs in addition to the 
rental payments. Total rent expense amounts to less 
than 1% of sales, and the present value of non-capi- 
talized financing leases amounts to less than 5% of 
the sum of long-term debt, stockholders' equity and 
the present value of such non-capitalized financing 
leases. The potential impact on net earnings of capi¬ 
talizing such leases is substantially less than 3% of 
the average net earnings for the most recent three 
years. 

13. LITIGATION 

Except as stated below, there was no litigation pend¬ 
ing at May 25, 1975, or May 26,1974, not provided for 
in the accounts which, in the opinion of manage¬ 
ment, would have a significant effect on the financial 
position of the company and its subsidiaries. 

On April 26, 1972, a Complaint was issued by the 
Federal Trade Commission (the "FTC") against 
General Mills, Kellogg Co., General Foods Corpora¬ 
tion and Quaker Oats Company, alleging that the four 
respondents share an illegal monopoly of the ready- 
to-eat cereal industry in violation of Section 5 of the 
Federal Trade Commission Act. The FTC has stated 
that, depending upon the record, appropriate relief 
may include divestiture of assets, licensing of brands 
or trademarks; or prohibitions against certain prac¬ 
tices. General Mills and the other respondents have 
answered the Complaint and denied the allegations. 
Pretrial proceedings are now in process including 
the production and inspection of documents. A hear¬ 
ing on the matters contained in the Complaint will be 
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Notes to Consolidated Financial Statements (continued) 


held before an Administrative Law Judge, whose 
findings will be subject to review by the Commis¬ 
sioners. Any adverse decision by the Commissioners 
will be subject to further review by the Federal Courts. 
In the opinion of General Mills’ General Counsel, its 
ready-to-eat cereal activities do not violate any exist¬ 
ing anti-trust laws. General Mills will contest the 
Complaint vigorously. It is expected that the matter 
will take several years and will involve costly litigation. 
Pursuant to an authorizing resolution of the FTC, 
dated November 27,1973, General Mills, on February 
11,1974, received a subpoena duces tecum from the 
FTC in a nonpublic investigation of the toy, game, 
doll and craft industry. In the opinion of General 
Mills' General Counsel, none of its acquisitions of or 
practices in the businesses described in the FTC 
resolution constitutes a violation of the anti-trust 
laws. General Mills has and will continue to cooperate 
in the investigation. 

General Mills and several of its wholly-owned sub¬ 
sidiaries, as Defendants, are involved in several law¬ 


We have examined the consolidated balance sheets 
of General Mills, Inc. and subsidiaries as of May 25, 
1975 and May 26, 1974 and the related consolidated 
statements of results of operations, earnings em¬ 
ployed in the business and changes in financial 
position for the fiscal years then ended. Our exam¬ 
ination was made in accordance with generally ac¬ 
cepted auditing standards, and accordingly included 
such tests of the accounting records and such other 
auditing procedures as we considered necessary in 
the circumstances. 

In our opinion, the aforementioned consolidated fi- 


suits in various U.S. and French courts relating to 
certain trademark rights of General Mills and its sub¬ 
sidiaries and the trademark rights of a French Cor¬ 
poration as well as an alleged breach of certain 
provisions of various agreements between the parties. 
The Plaintiff claims damages totaling approximately 
six million dollars in the French suit. The General 
Counsel of the company is not able to predict the 
outcome of the litigation in France at this time but is 
of the opinion that potential exposure is not as large 
as claimed by the Plaintiff. 

14. OTHER MATTERS 

Authorizations at May 25, 1975, for unexpended ap¬ 
propriations for property additions and improve¬ 
ments and maximum potential cash payment under 
acquisition performance contracts amounted to ap¬ 
proximately $47,569,000. In addition, there are options 
outstanding to purchase the remaining minority in¬ 
terests of certain part-owned companies which could 
have a maximum cost to the company of $36,500,000. 


July 18, 1975 

nancial statements present fairly the financial posi¬ 
tion of General Mills, Inc. and subsidiaries at May 25, 
1975 and May 26,1974 and the results of their opera¬ 
tions and the changes in their financial position for 
the fiscal years then ended, in conformity with gen¬ 
erally accepted accounting principles applied on a 
consistent basis except for the change, with which 
we concur, in the method of determining cost for 
certain domestic inventories as described in Note 4 
to the consolidated financial statements. 

fu, /nxAettC'. 


Accountants’ Report 

Peat, Marwick, Mitchele & Co. 

CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
1700 IDS CENTER 
MINNEAPOLIS. MINNESOTA 35402 

The Stockholders and the Board of Directors 
General Mills, Inc.: 
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Management’s Discussion and 
Analysis of Earnings 


FISCAL YEAR 1975 

Sales. Comparable rates of gain were attained by 
each of General Mills’ three major product groups: 
foods, consumer non-foods and specialty chemicals. 
The overall gain was essentially the result of inflation 
in selling prices. Sales for a number of businesses 
slowed in the third quarter in response to general 
economic conditions, but volume trends improved in 
the fourth quarter, stimulated by an improvement in 
food volume trends from the third quarter, enabling 
the company to finish the year on a strong note. 

Costs and Expenses. Costs and expenses increased 
$313,325,000, or 16.9 per cent, over the prior year. The 
increase largely reflects increases in costs that led a 
cost index of raw materials General Mills uses to in¬ 
crease about 12 per cent in the first half before 
declining moderately, coupled with a substantial in¬ 
crease in sales promotion expenditures. Interest ex¬ 
pense increased $7,678,000, or26.9percent, reflecting 
increased borrowings and high short-term interest 
rates during the first three quarters. Success of the 
company’s efforts to improve working capita! turn¬ 
over reduced borrowings by year-end; the reduced 
borrowings and easing short-term interest rates re¬ 
sulted in a modest final quarter decline in interest 
expense. 

Analysis of Earnings. Net earnings reached 
$76,213,000. Earnings were reduced by a change in 
fiscal 1975 to the LIFO method of accounting (see 
comment below). Operating profits for the year in¬ 
creased moderately in reaching $202,900,000, includ¬ 
ing the effect of the change to the LIFO method 
(see page 35). 

Change in Inventory Accounting Method. In order 
not to overstate reported profits as a result of infla¬ 
tion, the company changed its method of accounting, 
for a substantial portion of domestic inventories, from 
FIFO to LIFO basis of valuing inventories. This was 
necessary because of rapid increases in prices in the 
fiscal year, plus the expectation that inflation will 
continue over the long run, with inventories sold 
being replaced at substantially higher prices. The 


effect of the change was to decrease reported net 
earnings by $7,773,(XX), or $.32 per share. This change 
was made to obtain better matching of current costs 
and revenues since current costs will be reflected in 
current earnings rather than being deferred in in¬ 
ventory valuations. 

FISCAL YEAR 1974 

Sales. Strong sales gains were recorded by each of 
General Mills' major product groups. General Mills es¬ 
timates that physical volume grew at about eight per 
cent, with price increases taken during the year ac¬ 
counting for about 12 per cent of the 20.3 per cent 
gain in sales. The greater increase in dollar sales 
than unit sales resulted from price increases re¬ 
sponding to cost increases. 

Costs and Expenses. Costs and expenses increased 
$323,175,000, or 21.2 per cent. The increase largely 
reflects growth of the business and increases in 
costs that led a cost index of raw materials General 
Mills uses to increase about 33 per cent. These cost 
increases, and the need to protect against possible 
shortages of key ingredients, made it prudent to in¬ 
crease significantly General Mills' investment in in¬ 
ventories. This increase, which was financed largely 
by short-term borrowings at average rates about dou¬ 
ble those of the previous year, and issuance of 
$100,000,000 Sinking Fund Debentures in February, 
1974, raised interest expense $10,242,000, or 56 per 
cent. These pressures, plus the price controls which 
limited General Mills' ability to respond to increased 
costs, explain General Mills' earnings lag behind 
sales growth. 

Analysis of Earnings. Net earnings reached 
$75,137,000, an increase of 13.6 per cent, as compared 
with the prior year. Total operating profits (pretax 
earnings before unallocated corporate expenses) 
grew 14.5 per cent to $200,100,000. Growth recorded 
by each of General Mills' three major product groups 
was generally in line with average rates of growth for 
the most recent five-year period. 
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Sales By Major Product Group (in millions) 


1975 

Amount % 

Breakfast and Snack Items. $ 621.4 26.9 

Mixes, Family Flour, Seafoods and Other. 622 7 27.0 

Commercial Foods and Ingredients. 276 7 12 0 

Restaurant Activities. 113.6 4 9 

FOODS. 1,634 4 70 8 

Crafts, Games and Toys. 287.2 12.4 

Fashions and Direct Marketing. 295 7 * 12.8 

CONSUMER NON-FOODS. 582.9 25.2 

SPECIALTY CHEMICALS. 91.6 _4.0 

TOTAL SALES. ^2,308 9 100 0 


_ Fiscal Year _ 

1974 1973 1972 1971 

Amount % Amount % Amount % Amount % 

$ 522.8 26.1 $ 458.4 27.6 $ 406.0 29.0 $ 349.4 29.5 

572.5 28.6 483.0 29.0 410.5 29.3 352.1 29.7 

249.1 12.5 201.2 12.1 169.7 12.1 161.2 13.6 

77,8 3.9 54,6 3.3 33.3 2,4 13.5 1.1 

1,422.2 71.1 1,197.2 72.0 1,019.5 72.8 876.2 73.9 

242.2 12.1 181.7 10.9 153.8 11.0 130.7 11.0 

255,7 12,8 222,6 13.4 179,6 12.8 138.4 11.7 

497.9 24.9 404.3 24.3 333.4 23.8 269.1 22.7 

80.0 4.0 60.5 3.7 48.4 3.4 39.8 3.4 

$2,000.1 100.0 $1,662.0 100.0 $1,401.3 100.0 $1,185.1 100.0 


Earnings 


By Major Product Group (in millions) 


Fiscal Year 


Breakfast and Snack Items. 

Mixes, Family Flour, Seafoods and Other. . .. 

Commercial Foods and Ingredients. 

Restaurant Activities. 

FOODS. 

Crafts, Games and Toys. 

Fashions and Direct Marketing. 

CONSUMER NON-FOODS. 

SPECIALTY CHEMICALS. 

TOTAL OPERATING PROFITS. 

Unallocated corporate expenses, exclusive 

of items shown below. 

Interest expense. 

Profit sharing distribution. 

TOTAL EARNINGS BEFORE TAXES. 

’Includes Furniture for April and May, 1975. 


1975” 
Amount % 

$ 80 0 39 4 

45 1 22 2 

72 36 

151 74 

147 4 72 6 

284 140 

202- 100 
48 6 24 0 

69 34 

202 9 100 0 

(180) 

(36 2) 

(31) 

$145 6 


1974 

Amount % 

$ 72.1 36.0 

44.2 22.1 

10.0 5.0 

8.2 4,1 

134.5 67.2 

25.5 12.7 

31.2 15,6 

56.7 28.3 

8.9 4.5 

200.1 100.0 

(17.4) 

(28 5) 

(4.0 ) 

$150 2 


1973 

Amount % 

$ 68.2 39.0 

42.7 24.5 

5.2 3.0 

6.5 3.7 

122.6 70 2 

14.0 8 0 

30.8 17.6 

44.8 25.6 

7.3 _<L2 

174.7 100.0 

(16.9) 

(18 3) 

(4.3 ) 

$135 2 


1972 

Amount % 

$ 59.3 40.4 

42.7 29.1 

4.3 2.9 

4.3 3.0 

110.6 75.4 

6.1 41 

24.9 17.0 

31.0 21.1 

5.1 _3J5 

146.7 100.0 

(13.1) 

(20.5) 

(3.4) 

$109 7 


1971 

Amount % 

$ 56.5 44.7 

40.1 31.7 

5.5 4.3 

( 10 ) ( 8 ) 

101.1 79.9 

1.4 1.1 

20 .9 16.5 

22.3 17.6 

_3^ 2.5 

126.5 100.0 

(10.8) 

( 20 . 1 ) 

(2.4 ) 

$ 93.2 


’ ’Operating profits for fiscal 1975 have been calculated, for the first time, to reflect the valuation of certain domestic inventories on the LIFO 
basis. The change to LIFO reduced operating profits, by Major Product Group, as follows: Breakfast and Snack Items, $4,500,000; Mixes, 
Family Flour, Seafoods and Other. $4,100,000; Commercial Foods and Ingredients, $300.00o; Crafts, Games and Toys, $3,700,000; 
Fashions and Direct Marketing. $1,500,000; and Specialty Chemicals, $1,800,000. 

Operating profits reported above indicate the relative contributions of General Mills' diversified operations to total earnings. They are not 
necessarily comparable to similar data from other companies since accounting procedures may vary. 

Variations between the sales and operating profits shown in these tables for any given year and the amount for that year in preceding reports 
are due principally to restatements and minor adjustments in the classification of certain items. 
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Ten Years in Review general mills, inc., and subsidiaries 

Before Restatements (as reported) 


Sales. 

Eamings before extraordinary items. 

Net earnings. 

Dividends—common stock. 

—preference stock. 

Eamings before extraordinary items and after dividends. 
Per common share and common share equivalent* 

Eamings before extraordinary items. 

Net earnings. 

Dividends per share. 

Common shares outstanding at year-end *. 

Preference shares outstanding at year-end. 

Number of stockholders. 

Market price range—common stock*. 

—preference stock. 

Total assets. 

'Adjusted for two-for-one split in August, 1967. 


May 25,1975 
$ 2,308.9 

$ 76.2 

S 76.2 

S 27 8 

$ 48.4 

S 3.19 

$ 3.19 

S 1.17 

24,373 

28,800 

$5514-2814 

S 1,206 


May 26,1974 
2,000.1 
75.1 
75.1 
24.4 

50.7 

3.18 

3.18 

1.06 

23,565 

28,500 

6614-4614 

10714-85 

1,117 


May 27,1973 
1,593.2 
65.6 

65.6 
20.9 

2.1 

42.6 

2.80 

2.80 

1.00 

21,265 

1,145 

29,600 

6714-4814 

113-82% 

906 


Summary of Earnings—Five Years dollar amounts, except per share, in millions 

Restated t 

Fiscal Year 


1975 1974 1973 1972 1971 

Sales. S2.308.9 2,000.1 1,662.0 1,401.3 1,185.1 

Interest expense. $ 36.2 28.5 18.3 20.5 20.1 

Income taxes. S 70.6 76.0 69.0 54.1 46.6 

Eamings before extraordinary items. $ 76.2 75.1 66.1 55.0 46.0 

Extraordinary items (net of income taxes). $ — — — (6 8) — 

Net eamings. S 76.2 75.1 66.1 48.2 46.0 

Eamings before extraordinary items (per sales dollar). 3 3C 3.8C 4.0C 3.9C 3.9C 

Per common share and common share equivalent ft 

Earnings before extraordinary items. $ 3.19* 3.18 2.81 2.37 2.01 

Net eamings. s 3.19 3.18 2.81 2.08 2.01 

Taxes (income, payroll, property, etc.). S 4.70 4.71 4.14 3.43** 2.93 

flncludes the following: 1974 Talbots, Inc.,and change in sales definition: 1973 Kimberly Knitwear, Inc.; 1971 Eddie Bauer, Inc., 
and The Silna Corporation. 

ffPer share data is based on the average common shares and common share equivalents outstanding during each year. 

‘After deduction of $.32 per share reflecting a change to the Last-in. First-out (LIFO) method of accounting fora substantial portton 
of the domestic inventories. 

* ‘Excluding income tax credits related to extraordinary items of $.21 per share. 

Data should be read in conjunction with the financial statements on pages 21 -33. 
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dollar amounts, except per share, in millions and shares outstanding in thousands 

Fiscal Year Ended 

May 28.1972 May 30.1971 May 31.1970 May 25.1969 May 26,1968 May 28,1967 May 29,1966 
1,316.3 1,120.1 1,021.7 885.2 668.9 602.5 524.7 

52.2 43.9 40.6 36.2 31.3 28.4 23.3 

45.4 43.9 27.1 37.5 31.3 28.4 21.9 

19.1 17.3 16.4 13.9 12.3 11.4 10.6 

2.3 2.5 2.6 2.7 2.8 2.4 — 

30.8 24.1 21.6 19.6 16.2 14.6 12.7 

2.33 1.98 1.88 1.77 1.66 1.57 1.52 

2.03 1.98 1.25 1.83 1.66 1.57 1.43 

.96 .90 .88 .80 .78% .75 .70 

20,198 19,610 18,952 17,772 16,024 15,268 15,190 

1,250 1,426 1,487 1,560 1,573 1,623 — 

31,000 32,600 32,900 32,900 30,000 29,300 27,100 

5214-33% 3614-24% 39%-23% 43H-31H 42S-30 36%-27 32-26 

88-57 6114-42 6514-41 7114-5414 7114-55% 6114-48 — 

818 750 666 622 505 367 311 


Other Statistics 

Restated t 


Gross expenditures for plant and equipment 
Working capital provided from operations. . 

Research expenditures. 

Advertising media expenditures. 

Depreciation and amortization. 

Wages, salaries and employee benefits .... 

Taxes (non-income). 

Repairs and maintenance. 

Number of employees. 


in the opinion of management, the Financial Statements in this Annual Report to the Stockholders 
include all significant financial statement data included in the Annual Report to the Securities 
and Exchange Commission (Form 10-K). Shareholders may request a free copy of the Form 10-K 
by writing the Secretary, General Mills. Inc.. P.O. Box 1113. Minneapolis. Minn. 55440. 
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Quarterly Review 

(in thousands, except per share amounts) 


Sales Net Earnings Earnings Per Share 



1975 

1974 

1975 

1974 

1975 

1974 

First. 

. $ 544,151 

$ 463,612 

$19,232* 

$18,988 

$ .81 * 

$ .80 

Second. 

. 678,451 

555,794 

26,561 * 

24,996 

1.11* 

1.06 

Third. 

. 521,968 

498,103 

14,728* 

15.301 

.62* 

.65 

Fourth. 

. 564,330 

482,594 

15,692 

15,852 

.65 

.67 

Fiscal Year. 

. $2,308,900 

$2,000,103 

$76,213 

$75,137 

$3.19 

$3.18 




Market Price Range of Common Stock 


Dividends Per Share 

1975 

1974 


1975 

1974 

High 

L- w 

High 

Low 

First. 

. $ .27 

$ .25 

$55% 

$37 

$62% 

$46% 

Second. 

. .30 

.27 

44 

28% 

66% 

52% 

Third. 

. .30 

.27 

48% 

37 

60% 

50% 

Fourth. 

. .30 

.27 

50% 

42 

59% 

49% 

Fiscal Year. 

. $1.17 

$1.06 

55% 

28% 

66% 

46% 


’Restated for LIFO inventory method adopted in the fourth quarter. 


Transfer Agencies 

COMMON STOCK: 

First National City Bank. Ill Wall Street. New York. N.Y. 10015 
Office of the Company. P.O. Box 1113. Minneapolis. Minn. 55440 

Registrars 

COMMON STOCK: 

The Chase Manhattan Bank. N.A.. 1 Chase Manhattan Plaza. New York. N.Y. 10015 
Northwestern National Bank of Minneapolis, Seventh and Marquette, Minneapolis. Minn. 55480 


Stock Exchange Symbol: gis 
Markets 

New York Stock Exchange 
Midwest Stock Exchange 
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Board of Directors 


James P. McFarland, Minneapolis, Chairman. Chief Executive Officer. General Mills. Inc. 

H. Brewster Atwater, Jr., Minneapolis. Executive Vice President. Genera! Mills. Inc. 

Charles H. Bell, Minneapolis, former President and Chairman of Board. General Mills, Inc. 

J. Ford Bell, Minneapolis, former Chairman of Board. Chief Executive Officer. Red Owl Stores. Inc., 
a retail food chain 

Thomas M. Crosby, Minneapolis, former Chairman of Board. Northwest Growth Fund. Inc., a Small Business 
Investment Company 

Kenneth N. Dayton, Minneapolis. Chairman of Board. Dayton Hudson Corporation 
J. Wilbur Feighner, Columbus. Georgia, Executive Vice President. Genera! Mills. Inc. 

Philip B. Harris, Minneapolis, Chairman of Board. Chief Executive Officer. Northwestern National Bank 
Stephen F. Keating, Minneapolis. Chairman of Board. Honeywell Inc. 

E. Robert Kinney, Minneapolis. President. Chief Operating Officer. General Mills. Inc. 

R. Stanley Laing, Dayton. Ohio, real estate development 

David M. Lilly, Minneapolis, Chairman of Board. The Toro Company 

Louis W. Menk, St Paul, Chairman of Board. Chief Executive Officer, Burlington Northern Inc. 

Charles F. Fhillips, Auburn. Maine. President Emeritus. Bates College 

Edwin W. Rawlings, Minneapolis, former President and Chairman of Board. Genera! Mills. Inc. 

Edward S. Reid, New York. N.Y . Partner. Davis Polk & Wardwell. Attorneys 

James A. Summer, Minneapolis. Vice Chairman. Chief Development and Financial Officer. General Mills. Inc. 
Donald F. Swanson, Minneapolis. Executive Vice President. General Mills. Inc. 

Richard L. Terrell, Detroit. Michigan. Vice Chairman of Board. General Motors Corporation 

Nancy White, New York. N Y„ former Fashion Director. Bergdorf Goodman, a woman's specialty store 
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Finance 

Committee 

David M. Lilly, 
Chairman 
Charles H. Bell 
Philip B. Harris 
Kenneth N. Dayton 
R. Stanley Leing 
James P. McFarland 
James A. Summer 


Board of Directors Committees 


Executive 

Audit 

Committee 

Committee 

James P. McFarland, 

Charles F. Phillips, 

Chairman 

Chairman 

Charles H. Bell 

Thomas M. Crosby 

J. Ford Bell 

Philip B. Harris 

Kenneth N. Dayton 

Louis W. Menk 

Stephen F. Keating 

E. Robert Kinney 

Louis W. Menk 

Edwin W. Rawlings 

Edward S. Reid 

James A. Summer 

Nancy White 


Incentive 

Public 

Policy 

Responsibility 

Committee 

Committee 

Philip B. Harris, 

Thomas M. Crosby, 

Chairman 

Chairman 

Charles H. Bell 

Stephen F. Keating 

Stephen F. Keating 

Louis W. Menk 

R. Stanley Laing 

Charles F. Phillips 

David M. Lilly 

Edwin W. Rawlings 

Louis W. Menk 

Richard L. Terrell 

Edward S. Reid 

Richard L. Terrell 

Nancy White 


Research Policy 
Committee 

David M. Lilly, 

Chairman 
Charles H. Bell 
Kenneth N. Dayton 
James P. McFarland 
James A. Summer 
Richard L. Terrell 


Nominating 

Committee 

Richard L. Terrell, 
Chairman 
Kenneth N. Dayton 
Stephen F. Keating 
Charles F. Phillips 
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Corporate Officers 


James P. McFarland, Chairman of Board. Chief Executive Officer 

James A. Summer, Vice Chairman of Board. Chief Development and Financial Officer 

E. Robert Kinney, President. Chief Operating Officer 

H. Brewster Atwater, Jr., Executive Vice President. Domestic and International Consumer Foods 

J. Wilbur Feighner, Executive Vice President. Domestic Operations of Tom's Foods Ltd.. 

GoodMark. Inc.. The Donruss Co. 

Donald F. Swanson, Executive Vice President. Craft, Game & Toy Group. Direct Marketing Group. 
Fashion Group. Travel Group 

Eugene E. Woolley, Executive Vice President. Restaurant Group. General Mills Chemicals. Inc.. 

General Interiors Corporation. O-CEL-O Operations. Corporate Rea! Estate. Corporate Transportation 

Paul L. Parker, Senior Vice President. Public and Employee Relations 
John F. Finn, Vice President — Law. Secretary 

James S. Fish, Vice President. Consumer Communications and Director of Marketing Services 
John V. Luck, Vice President and Technical Director 
Henry H. Porter, Jr, Vice President—Finance. Treasurer 
Edward K. Smith, Vice President and Controller 
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Operating Executives 

of General Mills and Domestic Subsidiaries 


Lee C. Anderson, Vice President; President. LeeWards 
Creative Crafts. Inc. 

Walter R. Barry, Jr., Group Vice President, Consumer Foods 
Randolph P. Barton, Vice President; President. 

Parker Brothers 

Mercedes A. Bates, Vice President. Director. Consumer Center 
Jason C. Becker, Vice President. New Business Development. 
Consumer Foods 

M. M. Benidt, Vice President. Director of Latin American and 
Export Operations. International Food Operations 
Ted C. Betker, Vice President. President. Fundimensions 
Edward K. Bixby, Vice President. General Manager. Package 
Foods Operations Division 

F. C. Blodgett, Group Vice President. Consumer Foods 
Ray E. Brunswig, President. Pioneer Products. Inc. 

Donald W. Carlson, Vice President: President. General Mills 
Chemicals. Inc 

Michael Chernow, President. Monet Jewelers. Inc. 

Ross N. Clouston, Vice President: President. 

The Gorton Corporation 

Jerome L. Cohen, President. Gay-Gem Products Corporation 
Lionel Coss6. Vice President: President and Managing Director. 

Biscuiterie Nantaise-BN. S.A. 

Paul J. Curran, Vice President. International Operations. 

Craft. Game & Toy Group 

William B. Darden, Vice President; Chairman of Board. 

Red Lobster Inns of America. Inc. 

Harry L. Davis, President. Gold Medal Insurance Co. 

Caspar B. M. da Jong, Vice President: General Manager. 
Smiths Foods Group B.V. 

Vincent dePaul Draddy, Chairman of Board. David Crystal. Inc. 
Marylee Duehring, Vice President. Director. 

Betty Crocker Kitchens 

John P. Eckert, Vice President: President. Lih-Ledy. S A de C.V. 
James J. Feeney, Vice President. General Manager, 

Sperry Division 

J. Wilbur Feighner, Executive Vice President. Chairman of 
Board. President. Tom's Foods Ltd 
James G. Fifield, Vice President. General Manager. 

Golden Valley Division 

Robert S. Fogarty. Jr., Vice President. President and Chief 
Executive Officer. General Interiors Corporation 
Gloria Gelfand, President. Picato. Inc 
Murray M. Goldberger, President. Empire Textile Corp 
F. William Graham, Group Vice President. Fashion Grouo 
Joseph W. Gneco, Director of Operations. O-CEL-O 



Ivy M. Celender, Vice President. Director of Nutrition 
Donald M. Friborg, Vice President. Director of 
Industrial Relations 

John L. Frost, Vice President. Director of Personnel 
John T. Gerlach, Vice President. Director of Corporate Growth 
J. William Haun. Vice President for Engineering Policy 
John L. Holahan, Vice President, Director of New Product 
and Process Activity 

William R. Humphrey. Jr., Vice President. Executive Director 
of the General Mills Foundation 
Cyrus E. Johnson. Vice President. Social Action. 

Community and Civic Affairs 


Michel Habourdin, Vice President: President. 

Miro Company. S A. 

Robert W. Hatch. Vice President. General Manager. 

Protein Division 

John D, Herrick. Vice President. General Manager. 

Canadian Operations 

John B. Holmes, President. David Crystal. Inc. 

Robert J. Hoy, President. Lord Jeff Knitting. Inc. 

Donald L. Knutzen, Vice President. General Manager. 

Betty Crocker Division 

William A. Lantz, President. E. H. Thompson Company 
Jack B. Lazar, Vice President. President. Kimberly 
Knitwear Inc. 

Joe R. Lee, President and Chief Executive Officer. 

Red Lobster Inns of America, Inc. 

Bernard Loomis, Vice President: President. Kenner Products 
Stewart F. Lyman, Vice President; President, The Donruss Co. 
Wesley P. Mann, Jr., President. H. E. Hams & Co.. Inc. 

C. Thomas Marshall, President. Eddie Bauer. Inc. 

Ernest F. Naylor, President. International Incentives. Inc. 
Thomas P. Nelson, Vice President. Control and 
Administration. Consumer Foods 
Harvey S. Olson, Chairman. Olson / Travel world Organization 
Howard L. Ross. Vice President. General Manager. 

Grocery Products Sales Division 
James F. Ruddy, President. Bowers & Ruddy Galleries. Inc. 
Gordon W. Ryan, Vice President. Director of Trade Policy and 
Customer Relations. Consumer Foods 
Arthur R. Schulze. Group Vice President. Consumer Foods 
Ozzie Silna, President. The Si/na Corporation 
Robert B. Simpson. Vice President. President. Managing 
Director. Palitoy. Limited 

George B. Stephan, Vice President. Director of Administration 
and Group Controller. Craft. Game & Toy. 

Direct Marketing and Travel Groups 
W. Scott Supernaw. President. Olson/Travetworld Organization 
Robert K. Swanson. Group Vice President: Chairman of 
Board. General Mills Europe Limned 
Rudolf L Talbot, President. The Talbots. Inc. 

Preston Townley. Vice President. General Manager. 

Big "G"Division 

Michael L. Tracy, Vice President. President. Chief Executive 
Officer. GoodMark. Inc. 

Darryl J. Woodland. Vice President. General Manager. 
Procurement Division 


Verne C. Johnson, Vice President. Director of 
Corporate Planning 

Daniel G. McPherson, Vice President. Director of Quality 
Control. Food Safety and Nutrition Policy 
James R. Pratt, Vice President. Taxes 
J. Robert Roach. Vice President. Director of Research and 
Development. Food Activities 
William K. Smith. Vice President. Director of Transportation 
Stanley V. Tabor, Vice President. Corporate Rea 1 Estate 
Clifford L. Whitehill, Vice President. General Counsel 
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International Operations 


FOODS AND FLOUR 

•Feldbacher Backwarenfabrik Or. Josef Zach GmbH Austria 


Smiths Food Group S.A. Belgium 

General Mills Canada. Ltd. Canada 

Grocery Products Division 
Lancia-Bravo Food Division 

Smiths Food Group England 

•Biscuiterie Nantaise-BN, S.A. France 

•Industria Harinera Guatemalteca, S.A., and Guatemala 

Industrie del Maiz, S.A. 

Smiths Food Group B.V. Holland 

General Mills Japan, Ltd. Japan 

’Morinaga General Mills, Ltd. Japan 


'Productos de Trigo, S.A. Mexico 

’Industries Gem-lna. S.A. Nicaragua 

’General Mills de Panama, S.A. Panama 

General Mills de Venezuela, S.A. Venezuela 

’Grandes Molinos de Venezuela, S.A. Venezuela 

GORTON AFFILIATES 

’Crevettes Du Cameroon Cameroon 

Blue Water Seafoods Division Canada 

Canapro Division Canada 

Gorton-Pew Division Canada 


CRAFTS, GAMES AND TOYS 

Toltoys Proprietary Limited 
’Binder Tool and Mold Limited 
’Kenner Products (Canada) Limited 
Parker Brothers Games (Impressions) 
Denys Fisher Toys Limited 
Palitoy, Limited 

’Miro Company. S.A. (’Capiepa. S.A.. 

Parker Brothers France. S A.R.L.) 
General Mills GmbH 
Lili-Ledy. S.A. de C.V. 

Meccano France, S.A. 

France Cartes, S.A. 


Australia 

Canada 

Canada 

Canada 

England 

England 

France 

West Germany 

Mexico 

France 


CHEMICALS 

Indusquima, S.A. Brazil 

General Mills Chemicals (U.K.) Limited England 

*Dai-lchi General Ltd. Japan 


General Mills de Mexico, S.A. Mexico 

’Habib-General Limited Pakistan 

Nutralgum S.p.A. Italy 

General Mills Chemicals (Ireland) Limited Ireland 

General Mills Japan, Ltd. Japan 

’Societe de Biosynthese-Melle, S.A. France 

’Poliamidas de Venezuela, C.A. Venezuela 

•Trochem (Pty) Ltd. South Africa 


DIRECT MARKETING 

David S. Reid & Co., Division of General Mills 

Canada, Ltd. Canada 

•Partially owned 


J. Wolfgang Zach, Joint Managing Director 

A Van de Walle, General Manager 

John D. Herrick. Chairman 

John D. Herrick Genera! Manager 

A. M. Aymong. President 

Robert K Swanscn. Managing Director 

Lionel Coss6. President and Managing Director 

Francisco Gamez. General Manager 

Caspar B. M. de Jong. General Manager 
Motoshige Kobayashi. Representative Director and President 
Akio Matsuzaki. Representative Director and President 
Motoshige Kobayashi. Representative Director and 
executive Vice President 
Gustavo Martinez. General Manager 
Alfredo Montealegre. General Manager 
Lyle C. Mertz. General Manager 
Paul Kaufmann. Vice President and General Manager 
Moises Benjamin. Genera! Manager 


Robert Nueberg. Managing Director 
Bruce O'N Hyland. Genera! Manager 
Jean Carbonneau. Manager 
Laurie Delaney. Genera! Manager 


Alex R. Tolmer. Managing Director 
Frederick Binder. Chairman and President 
Arnold B. Irwin, President 

A. Thomas Vernon, President and General Manager 
Robert Fieldhouse. Chairman and Managing Director 
Robert B. Simpson. President and Managing Director 

Michel Habourdin. President and Genera! Manager 
Werner Balzer. Managing Director 
John P. Eckert. President 

Michel Habourdin. President and General Manager 
Jean Marie Simon. President 


Juan SabatS Perez. Director-President 
John Chambers, Managing Director 
Hikaru Komshi. Representative Director and President 
C F Pozzam. Representative Director and 
Executive Vice President 
Ricardo Madeio. President and General Manager 
Asghar Habib. General Manager 
Adolfo Bogoncelli. Managing Director 
Walter R Storrs. Chatman and Managing Director 
C F Pozzam. Representative Director and Executive 
Vice President, Chemicals 
Fieire Godet. President 
C W Bradley. President 
Percy Trope. Managing Director 


David S. Reid. President and Genera! Manager 
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General Mills, Inc. • General Offices 

P.O. BOX 1113 • MINNEAPOLIS. MINNESOTA 55440 


Some of the products by which we are known... 
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